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ANGLltfG- 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, « 

REDUCED TO A COMPLETE SCIENCE : 

■ EINO THE RESULT 07 MORE THAN FORTY TEARS REAL 
PRACTICE AND STRICT OBSERVATION THROUGHOUT THE 



( KINGDOMS 9T GREAT BRITAIN ANO IRELAND. 



IN THREE PARTS. 

FtrRy Describing (among other things) the Counties of Eng- 
' land, Wales, and Scotland, in alphabetical order; the Rivers 
and other Waters which they contain ; t<fir> rife, progress, 
and curio Gties; together with thofc of Ireland ; the Fifti 
they produce, and the p^frs bed adapted for Angling: 
Interfperted with curious and entertaining incidents and 
practical remarks never before made public. 

Secondly* A full defcription of the different kinds of Fim taken 
by Angling, &c their natures, haunts, fealbns, fpawning* 
times, baits, biting-times; and how to angle for each; 
with many curious, ufefnl, and pleating obfervations. 

Thirdly, A lift of Artificial Flies (the completed collection , 
ever yet known), which will take ^Pifli in all Waters in each 
of the above Countries ; the materials, and how to make 
. each asdefcribed; the moft fldlful way of throwingfthe line, 
and of managing it when in the water; Night Fly-fiQiingi 
Natural Fly-fiming, &c. 



The Whole forming a Work of real Utility, 

Comprising objects too numerous to be detailed in a Title 
Page, and of a very different nature from thofc insignificant 
little Pamphlets hitherto published, which treat chiefly of 
angling in the Thames, the New River, and other Waters 
of equal confequence about London. 

iy SAMUEL TAYLOR, Gent. 



LONDONs 

trinttd by A. Strabtn, Pr nttrt Sirgtt, 
FOR T.N. LONGMAN AND O. REKS, PAT£RN<JflTER-ROW. 

1800. 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE 

THOMAS LORD DUN DAS. 

MY LORD, 

* * * . . 

M.ANY years ago, when I had the honor of 
converting with Your Lordihip upon the fubjed 
of Angling, you were gracioufly pleafed to ad- 
rife me to continue my pirfaits in the art, if 
I thought I could improve upon the knowledge 
I had then acquired. It was not till feveral 
years afterwards, that I made a tour to North 
Britain and Ireland; and upon my return, 
which is fome time fince, I had the honor of 
an interview with Tour Lordihip, when you. 
were not only pleafed to approve of the whole 
of my improvements and remarks, and to ac- 
cept of fome iimeric hooks, but did me the 
diftinguiihed honor of permitting me, when- 
ever I fhould think oT publishing a "Work- on 
this fubjefl, to dedicate it to Tour Lordihip. 

a 3 Tour 
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Your Lordflrip'sliaving formerly been ait e$~ 
cellent angler, and fond of the diverfion, par* 
tkularly of flyfifoing^ which is the mod de- 
lightful branch of the art, renders this your 
kind condefcenfion highly gratifying to me* 
and) added fo the many obligations which I am 
under to Tour Lordihip, fills my heart at, once 
with unfpeakable gratitude, refpeft, and love. 
I am happy, therefore, now that the Work is 
brought forward, in having it in my power thus 
humbly to lay before fo noble, fo good a man 
and friend, the refult of my affiduous ftudy, 
wherein I prefume Jtc think I have reduced 
Angling to a* tompkte feitnee. 

The inclination as well as power of encou- 
raging every kind of merit and induftry, i* fo 
confpicuous in Your Lordfhip's nature, as to 
admit of no companion ? but though I defpair 

of addrefling Your Lordihip in any terms ade- 
quate to your worth and dignity, or in a lan- 
guage fuitable to my feelings, yet I have the 
confidence to believe^that Your Lordflup will 
accept of this acknowWIgment as. the efFufioa 
of a grateful heart. 

That 



•«•'. 
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That Your Lordihip and family may here 
joy an uninterrupted ftate of health and felicity, 
and hereafter be amply rewarded for your many 
generous and meritorious a£h, is the finccre 
wilh of, 

MIT LORD, 

Your Lordihip't moft grateful, v 
Obedient, and 
Devoted humble fcrvant, 



. THE AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE. 



The art of Angling, in its different 
branches, having hitherto failed of be- 
coming ufeful to a fuffident extent, for 
want of a work written by a real prattition- 
m 9 founded on long experience, and calcu* 
lated to reduce the whole to a complete 
fcience, I have been called upon for year* 
pad, and ftrongly folicited by fome hun- 
dreds of gentlemen (Grangers, as well as 
friends and companions in the diverfioa 
of angling) throughout the countries of 
Qreat Britain and Ireland, to take upon 
me the talk and complete a work of this 
kind; declaring at the fame tme, that 
they fliould not mind what price I put 
upon it. I have at length complied with 
their requefts ; *vMd % as the refult of the 

experience 
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experience I have had for upwards of 
forty years, the following work will, I 
Qruft, be found fo entirely complete, that 
even the beft of anglers may improve by 
it, and thofe who are unacquainted with 
angling, may eafily become adepts in the 
art. 
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I have not treated of fome few rivers 
of England only, and the common fiflj 
taken therein ; but have extended my 
obfervations to the whole countries of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
I defcribe what kinds of fifh the feveraf 
rivers produce, and the places beft adapted 
for angling therein. Nor have I con* 
tented myfelf with merely defcribing tha 
various kinds of filh taken by angling in 
thefe waters, fo as that they may be 
known when feen, with their natures, 
qualities, haunts, feafons, fpawning-times,' 
feeding-times, baits, how to angle for each, 
rods, lines, &c. ; but every proper matter 
and thing concerning angling is fo clearly 
laid down, that it is now impoflible for anv 
one to be at a loft in airy thing with regard 

to 
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to this att ; die work in this inftance beiqg 
quite different from what has hitherto been 
attempted} and the reader will find the* 
affertion of feme hiftoriafts who hate 
written <M\ the nature of Salmons, and 
feme pther fifties, refuted. 

The lid: of, flies given in this work, 
and the inftru&ions for making each, are 
very valuable, and cannot fail of making 
a peribn perfeft in the bed manner of fly- 
making, (as yet peculiar to myfelf,) with 
but very little pra&ice; and the rules 
given for fly-fifliing are uncommonly in- 
ftruftive ; fo that the refult of them, if 
, rightly put in pra&ice, muft be never fail- 
ing fuccefs. 

Several of thofe who have Ventured to 
write upon this fubje& have known but 
little, if Anything, of the nature of £fb, 
even of thofe they have attempted to treat 
of, and, I am perdiaded, have never taken 
either Salmon or Trout by angling, per- 
haps never iaw one alive in the^ water in 
their lives.— IndeU, they do not prefume 

to 
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tcvgive any account of taking Salmons or 

Salmon Trouts by angling, or how to 

i taake flies for them, not having been able 

to diftinguifli between fmall Salmon, 

Salmon Trouts, and others of the Salmon 

• kind ; and had fome of them been pre* 

fented with a Grayling, it is a query 

if they could have told what kind of fifli 

it was. They recommend angling in the 

Thames from London bridge to Chelfea, 

and higher up ; as if fuch parts of the 

4 ' river were the beft of all others ; . or as if 

* the Thames thereabout was the chiefeft 

liver for that purpofe that we have in this 

« § country ; with fome fuch account of other 

rivers about the metropolis, they tell you 

methods of taking Gudgeons, Roach, 

„ Dace, Barbel, and other common fifh, 

ftrongly advifing the ground baits for bait- 

ing the places where you angle, in bottom 

. fifhing, &c. to be equal or fuperior , to 

your hook baits ; which is exceedingly 

r * wrong, for they fhould always be inferior, 

* as is clearly Ihewn in the Second Part of 

/ N this prcdu&ion ; and, added to their pre- 

poilerous nonfenfe ©f during fifh to bite 

by 
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by the ufe of oils, &c. and their unlawful , 

rules given for the encouragement of j 

poaching, and foxing of fifli as they term * * 

it, (which are (hameful, and never will ; 

appear in any proper treatife of angling,) 4 

render the whole of their compofitions 
at once ridiculous ; fo that, inftead of in- 
ftrufting, they only bewilder, and prevent, 
many from partaking of this delightful 
diverfion, which they might enjoy were 
they but properly inftrufted. s 

i 

By what has been here advanced, the 
author does not mean to detradk from the 
merit of any others who have touched upon 
the fubje& ; but only to fhew how his me- 
thods differ from* their notions. 

In this work there is not the Jeaft thing 
imaginary ; but all is written from the real * 

knowledge the author has acquired in the , 

art, affifted by his own private memoran- 
dums ; fo that he thinks he may without % i 
vanity juftly entitle ir, Angling Reduced 
to a Complete Science ; and the whole is 
fo interfperfed ' With remarks and little 

pleafing 



pleafihg anecdotes, that the reader will 
be ^reaably furprifed and entertained. 

That fuch a book is wanting, and may 
jirove ufeful and pleafing to thoufands, is 
obvious from the numerous and prcfling 
felicitations the author. has lately received 
to finifh and make his public, as well as 
from the nature of thofe little pamphlets 
that Hill appear in print. 

Angling has ever been ~my delight, 
which led me to extend my observations 
and improve the art when quite a youth ; 
and I Toon became accounted the com- 
pleted angler in the ftirrounding counties 
where I had my practice. But I was not 
then fatisBed with myfelf. — 1 began to 
conftder, that to conftitute a complete 
angler, the nature of fUhes Ihould be 
thoroughly known ; by drift perfeverance 
I attained this knowledge, and dUcovered 
their certain baits for the different feaibns 
of the year ; their favorite flies for the 
various months, weeks, days, ant' ' 
throughout the feafon ; and conflant 
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tifed making them artificially till I "could 
imitate nature exa&ly. After this, angling 
became more pleafant to me ; and hearing 
that there were excellent rivers and anglers 
in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, I Vilited 
thofe countries, to my no fmall fatisfac* 
tion j and fo by degrees I extended my 
diverfion, and at length experienced an* 
gling through the various counties and 
places dated in Part the Firft ; ftill conti* * 
nuing my remarks, and improving, till 
that power became exhaufted. I thea 
began to think of putting together the 
memoranda which form this book. 
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AMgliNG 

it* 

ALL ITU BRANCHES* 

&c. (sfc. &c. 



PA&f THE FIRSTv 

& lift of the counties 9/* England, Wales'^ 

and Scotland, in alphabetical order; 

the risers and other waters which they con* 

tain ; their rife 9 prqgrefs, and curiofities ; 

together with thofe of Ireland ; theffh 

that they produce ', and t he par ts^be/i adapted 

for angling. — A defcription of the lochs or 

lakes / noticing the number of glands that 

fome of them comprife^ and diflinguifhing 

thofe which are inhabited ; the caufe oftht 

> rivers expanding into thefe large waters^ 

and afterwards fending forth other rivers,; 

with an account tf the beautiful lake of 

Killarney.-~In this Part are interfper^ed 

fome cuf'wus and entertaining little inci* 

u dent* 



a the rivers, rrc# 

Bents which occurred to the Author in the 
courfe of his paflime of Angling ; with 
many other remarks never before made 
public* 

ENGLAND. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Oufe y the chief river of this county? 
enters it between Brayjield and Turry, 
pafles through Bedford^ and leaves the 
county again at St. Neofs. It has a beau- 
tiful courfe, dividing the fhire into two 
equal parts ; and in the diftance of twenty 
miles is computed to run over a tra& of 
feventy; yet in all that courfe it receives 
only the fmall river tvel, whkh faHs into 
it a little above Temsford. 

Thefe rivers produce Pike, Perch, fine 
£els 9 £xawfijh, and abundance of common 

BERKSHIRE* 

The principal rivers of this county 
(befide the Thames) are, the Ifts and the ' 
• •" * . Kenneth 
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OF tHE THREE KINGDOMS: $ 

Kennet; the former fcif which rifes in Gloucef 
terjhire, and, with other ((reams, forms the 
Thames, which- will be more particularly 
mentioned ih its place. The latter runs 
paft Newbury to Reading, and is fo far 
navigable. There is alfo the little rivet 
Lamhurri) which is always highefl iti fu ai- 
mer, and in the midft of winter is faid to 
be entirely dry. 

There eyre excellent fifh in fome of thefe 
rivers* Near Newbury , Speenham LanJs 9 
and Hungerford, % are taken fine Trotit.- 
Thefe waters are alfo famous for Crawfifh. 

# 
Buckinghamshire. 

The chief rivers are, the Thames (which 
paffes the fouthern borders of this county) 
and the Oufe (which nearly furrounds the 
town of Buckingham) ; befides which, there 
are the Tame and the Colne* 

Trout and other good fifh are to be found, 
in thefe river k 

m 2 CAM* 
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4 tUt RIVERS, £?£* 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

the principal rivers of this county 
are, the Oufe and the Cam ; the former of 
Which, running from the eaft to the north 
weft, receives the tetter near Thetford 3 
after having paffed the feveral tofrns of 
Qheflerford, .Soham, and Ely. 

In fome parts of thefe rivers will be found 
excellent ffhing. Near the town of Cam- 
bridge particularly is very good angling for 
Pike, Perch, &<:. 

CHESHIRE. 

The principal river s are, the Merfey, the 
Dee, and thd Wevel. The firft of thefe 
funs from the north eaft, knd <Hvidfrs this 
county from LUncajhire. The fecond rites 
from two hills ill North Wales, paffes Graf* 
ion in this county, thfen takes a northerly 
courfe to Chefler, below which it be- 
comes very extenfive, and ft>on fails into 
the fea. The third fprings ih Shropjhire, 
and runs for fome miles from fouth to 

north, 
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north, by Nantwich ; then, inclining to 
the weft, falls into the Merfey. 

Thefe rivers abound withfijh ; and num- w 
hers of very fine Salmon, Salmon Trout % 
Trout, Perch y &c. are taken in thefeqfon. 



CORNWALL* 

The river Tan^r runs by the town of 
Launcejlon in this county, and pafles into 
DevonJhTre. The Camel rifes at Camelford 9 
runs* down fcy Bodmin to Wadbridge 9 and 
at laft forms Padflow-haven. The Fah 
runs from north to fouth into the Channel 
at Falmouth. The Fowey rifes near the 
centre of the county, and, taking a north-' 
erly courfe, runs by Fowey and Lejlwithiel. 
The Cobor runs by Heljlon into the fea j 
anld the river Looe divides the towns of 
Eq/ilooe and Weftlooe. 

There is plenty, of fijh (of the Salmon 
kind, Trouts 9 and many others J to be taken 
in thefe rivers. 



*3 
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CUMBERLAND. 

This county, contains a number of 
rivers, exclufive of lakes or meres. The 
principal are the Eden, which is faid to rife 
from MowtlUhill in Wejlmoreland, and runs 
on the north fide of Carlijle into the Sol-way. 
firth. The Petterel runs on the eafl fide, 
and the Cauda, or Cawd, on the weft ; fo 
that the city is alraoft furrounded with 
rivers. - TThe Derwent rifes from the Der- 
went Mountains, and, running through 
1 the middle of the county, falls into the 
Irijh Sea. Some have erroneoufly anert- 
ed, that in one or more of thefe rivers is 
taken the delicious fifli called Cbarr. This 
' is a miftake, however, which perhaps arifes 
from a fpecies of Trout that is caught 
in the river Petterel, about the fize of the 
Cbarr, of nearly as fine a colour, and not 
eafily diftinguifhable in tafte, particularly 
when potted. I am perfuaded that the 
very Angular fort of fifh called Cbarr is 
nowhere to be found in Great Britain, ex- 
cept in Winander-Mere in the county of 
Wejlmore- 
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Wt/lmoreland, (and which divides it from 
Lancajhire,) . Ulles-Water in this county, 
and a lake at Snowden in Wales. 

STft^ rivers, efpecially the Derwent, pro- 
duce excellent Salmon, Salmon-Trout, Trout, 
and various other farts ofjijh ; fo that a per* 
fan who under/lands the art of angling may 
always find fport in this county. 

1 

- DEILBYSHIEB 

Has feveral fine rivers, among the princi- 
pal of which is the Derwent, which rifes in 
tl^e Peak, and runs through the center of 
the county, paffing through Chatfworth 
park (the feat of the Duke of Devon/hire) 
to Derby b and falling into the Trent fome 

few miles below that town. The £r- 
wafh alfo rifes in the Peak, and ends in 
the Trent. The Dove parts this county 
from Stafford/hire, runs near AJhbprn, 
s*nd falls into the Trent four or five miles 
to the north of Burton. The Trent bounds 
the county on the fouth, and the Wye runs 
through Bakewell. The Dove is remark* 

8 4 able 
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able for Its blue tranfparency, (from which 
k is fuppofed-to have derived its name,) 
and the Derwent for its brownnefs. 

Thefe rivers produce excellent fifh. Even 
clofe to the town of Derby I have taken Trout, 
and plenty of fine Graylings, a fifh not known 
in North Britain or Ireland, nor in many 
parts of England. 

DEVONSHIRE 

Is well watered by feveral fine rivers and 
abundance of fmall ftreams. The princi- 
pal rivers are, the Tamar, which feparates 
this county from Cornwall, has its rife near 
Welcombe, and, running from north to 
fouth, becomes fo very large and fo deep, 
for near two leagues before it opens into 
Plymouth Sound, that the Salmon have a 
fecure retreat in the fait water ; the river 
Plime, which runs by Plymouth ; the Ax % 
near Axminjler ; the Ex, which rifes 
among the hills on the north fide of the 
county; and, like the Tamar, begins within 
five mijes of (he fea, run3 to Tiverton^ 

juft 
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juft below which it receives the fmall rivet 
Lomun, and, keeping on, its courfe to 
Exeter ■, fells into the Channel. There are 
alfo the rivers Towridge and Taw 9 both 
of which meet the fea juft below Bideford 
and Barn/taple^ forming one channel ; the 
^y/,*which/uns by Taviflock ; the Dart, 
which runs by King's Ware and Dart- 
piouth ; and the Columb. 

Thefe rivers abound with excellent Salmon 
(ind Trout 9 and contain uncommon quantities 
of other fifh) which afford great diverfion to 
the angler. I have often angled hear Exe* 
ter 9 where I always met with goodjport ; 

(ind have taken that much-efleemedfifh called 
Mullet. 

At the latter end of Auguft, in the year 
j 786, returning from Exeter to London^ I 
had occafion to flop at Honiton, a ft^je of 
fixteen miles, where I was accommodated 
' at the George Inn. The next day Mn 
Readftone (who kept the inn) and I en- 
tered into converfation upon anglings par-* 
ticulaTly fty-fifhing for Trout, when he 
mentioned a fmall river near the town 

which 
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/hire', but foon enters [this county, .runrf 
to Sturminjier and Wtnburn^ then takes 
Hearty a toefterly courfe, leaves Dorfet- 
Jbrre, pafles Hampjhire, and foon after faffe 
mtd the fea ; and the Froonr, which rifes 
in the eaft of this county, takes nearly a 
w«fterly courfe by Dorchefter, and falls : 
into Foot Harbour. There are alfo the' 
rivers Piddle and 1 Wye, otWey, upon the 
mouth of which laft fta*id the towns of 
Weymouth atfd Mekomke Regis. 

There are 'trout and other fifh in thefr' 
rivers : but the Stout produces famous Tench 
OndBeh. . ' 

In Mr. Browne's water, four cfr fi*e 
mites above Dorehefter, I have often taken 
from fix to eight dozen of Tirout in an 
afternoon. . . 

* 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Wear, which rife* fronv th^w$ftern part of 
the county with many windings, paflftig 
through the city df Durham by Lumtey 
Caftle, and afterwards falling into the fea 

at 
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,%t Sunderland \ the Taw, which rife* near 
.the head of the Wear* and divides this 
.county frpm Torkjhire, p^fifesby Barnard 
Caflle and Stockton* after which it falls int$> 
the feaj and the 5T^y which wiU be no- 
ticed hereafter* 

27^* r/wrj 1 afford Salmon Trout, and 
plenty of common fijh* of which I have taken 
(jujl below THutham) frotn ten to eighteen 
Mzen in the courje of the day* 



' . ESSEX, 

The Jriv^ of this county (befide the 
Thames) are, the Stour-* which falls into the 
fea at Harwich / the £ft* v which runs into 
the Thames a little below Stratford; the 
Blackwater* which - runs through the 
middle t of tjhe county, and^ paffing by 
Chelmsford* is joined by the river Chahner, 
?fter which it falls into the fea; and the 
C$lne> whiph runs by Hal/led to Cdchtfter^ 
9&d fo on to the fea. 

, 27>g& rivers produce maAy kinds of Jffi ; 
$yt at efo, poached ^particularly near the towns 

which 
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which they pafs in their courfe, that an 
&ngler 9 unlefs he be very Jkilful, feldofa 
meets with much /port. From Lea Bridge 
downwards there is good angling for Perch ', 
Pike, Chub, Roach, Dace, Jlne Gudgeons^ 
and Barbel* 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE; 

The chief river of this County is thfc 
Severn, which is large and beautiful, and* 
for the length of its navigation, may bg 
laid to rival the Thames. It rifes out of a 
mountain called Plinlimmon Will m MonU 
gomeryJhire> and is capable of carrying 
large barges from King-Road up to Pool* 
Quay in the faid county of Montgomery. 
It pafles by the principal towns of Shrew f 
bury, (which it furrounds in the form of a 
' horfe-fhoe,) Bridgenorth, Bewdley, and 
the cities ofWorceJier and Qloucefler; which 
county it enters a little above Tewkefbury, 
where the tide flows, and frequently 
higher, which is faid to be more than 
feventy miles from the fea. It then pafles 

Newnham y 
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Newnham, below which it refembles a fea, 
the tide rufliing on with ftich impetus 
ofity when coming in^ that h rolls four or 
five feet high, and tarries every thing be-* 
Fore it. But what w affirmed to be more 
remarkable is, that the tides are higheft 
one year at the full moon, and the next 
year at the change ; and that in one year 
the night tides are higheft, and the next 
the day tides. This river at laft falls inta 
the Brijiol Channel. There are alfo the 
rivers Wye, (which paffes Chepfiow,) Stroud, 
Avon, and I/is. 

Thefe rivefi produce plenty of fincfifh to 
afford the Angler great /port. In the Se- 
vern, near Gloucejler, are taken, in the 
Fijhery, abundance of fine Salmon, with 
which the London markets are chiefly fup* 
plied. 



HAMPSHIRE. 

« 

The principal rivers are, the Awn, which 

comes down from Salifbury, and enters 

this county at Charford, bringing with it 

all the waters of the fouth and eaft parts of 

5 WiltJZxr** 
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WiJtJhiUi and receiving alio the Stour and 
the Piddle, two Tkrfetfhire rivers which 
bring down with them alLthe waters of thg 
jaorth of Dorfetjbire* and, taking a courfe 
towards the fouth* falls into the fea below 
Ghriftchurch ; the Wey y which rifes in this 
county, and runs into Surrey ; the Tefe+ 
which runs to the fouth, at Suckbridg* 
forms feveral iflands, and ^afterwards fills 
into the Southampton Water. There is alfo 
the river Itching which runs by Wincfatfter 
and Southampton, and where there is good 
angling, as alfo in many parts ^ all thefe 
rivers , t which afford fine Saimon, Salmon* 
Trout, Trout, Mullet, and other fifh. 

• 

* 

This county is well watered by rivers* 
the principal of which are, the Wye, which' 
rifes from Plinlimmon Hill in North Wales y 
and has a long courfe, running through 
Hereford, Rofs 3 and many other places in 
this county j the Lug, which pafles' through 
Leominfier ; the Arrow, the Monow, the! 

Frome, 
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Frome, and the Dijfrin-Doe ; the laft of 
which is the only river of the county that 
does not rife in Wales. 

Thefe are excellent rivers for /port / 
abounding with Salmon, Salmon-Trout, Trout, 
Grayling, and almoji every, o\hof /pedes of 
river fjh. The Salmon in the Wye are re- 
markable for being always good ; for\ it is 
not known that afoul fjh was ever taken 
But of that river ; and the Graylings in the 
Lug are very fine, as wtll as tho/e in the 
Wye.' . 

HERTFORDSHIRE* 

Many fmall rivers water this county : 
but the principal ones are the Lea and the 
Colne. The former of thefe cornel from 
Milford to Ware, and is the only navi- 
gable river in the county* x The latter runs 
through Watford, where it has twoftreams, 
which run feparately to Rickmanfworth. 

In the river, near Ware, I have taken 
excellent Trout, and other fjh. 



HUNTING- 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 



The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Nyne, or Nen, and the Oufe. The JVJ?n 
comes from Wansford, with a winding 
courfe round the north weft and northern 
borders, of the -county. The Oufe enters 
it at St. Neot's, and, pafling Huntingdon, 
foon after leaves the county. 

I have frequently angled in the latter river, 
near Huntingdon, and always me f with good 
fport. It produces excellent Pike 9 Perch, 
Eels, and abundance of common fifh. 

KENT. 

* / 

j Tin Medway is the. chief river of this 
county (befide the Thames). It rifes in 
Suffix, and enters Kent near Penjhurfi t 
fakes a north eaft courfe by Tunbridge, 
Maidftme, and Rothefter, below which it 
forms Chatham Dock, and afterwards joins 
the mouth of the Thames. 

This river produces goodfjh of fever al 
kinds. 

The 
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The river Thames pafles this county at 
Greenwich^ where is taken a fmall kind of 
filh called White-Bait^ which is fo much 
e deemed, that in the feafon the inhabitants 
of the metropolis and other^ places were 
ufed to flock thither in parties to partake 
of thefe delicious morfels. But' this prac* 
tice is now prohibited, the firfi being found 
to be nothing but the fmall Smelt j which 
was always my opinion. ~» 

Not far from Wejiram rife nine confidef- 
able fprings, which unite at a fmall di£ 
tance, and form the river Dart, which runs 
through Dartford into the Thames. There 
are alfo the rivers Len and Tunn 9 the lad of* 
which runs into the Medway near Turn 
bridge^ and the river Stour near Hanter* 
kury> which affords plenty of fine Trout. 



, LANCASHIRE. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 

Merfey, by which it is parted from Che* 

Jbire, and which rifes *on the weft fide of 

Black/lone Edge* running by Warrington to 

^ Q % Liverpool} 
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Liverpool; the Ribble, which enters this 
county at Clithe^o, and, running by Pref 
ton, receives the Darron below Sir Henry 
.Philip Hoghton's feat, an<i then journeys 
on to the fea ; and the Irwell, which runs 
through Manchejler, where it is joined by 
the little river trk (famous for fine Eels). 
The Roch pafies Bury ; and the Wire, Gar* 
Jiang and Poult on. There are alio the 
Lone, or Lun, which rifes in this county, 
and runs by Lancajler into the fea, and 
the C alder, which alfo rifes in this county* 
and runs into Torkjhire, whete it joins the 
river Aire. 

Thefe rivers afford great plenty of fijb* 
Not far from Lancajler and Pre/Ion I have 
often tgken very large Salmon, Salmon* 
Trout, Trout, &V. //// / have been fairly 
tired, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

This county is well furniflied with rivers, 
the chief of which are, the Soar, which 
rifes in the weftern part of the county ; as 
do alfo the Avon, the Anker, and the WeU 

land. 
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land. Thefe rivers form four different 
courfes. The Soar firft runs north eaft 
by Leicefter, till it receives a fmall river 
called Wreke ; it then turns to the north 
weft, and falls into the Trent, where 
Leicejlerjhire, Derby/hire, and Nottingham' 
Jhire meet. The Avon takes a courfe to- 
wards Warwick/hire; the Anker runs 
north weft to the fame county j and 
the Welland has a north eaft courfe to 
Harbor ough. There is alfo the river 
Swift* 

A /port/man hay meet with good diverfioh 
in many parts rf thefe rivers. Near Leicef 
ter I have often had tolerable fuecefs : but 
the farther from the towns, thf better the 
diverfton. * 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The chief rivers are, the Trent* which 
paffes the weftern edge of the county by 
Littleborough and Grimfby, after which it 
lofes itfelf in the Humber, the northern 
boundary ; the Welland, which parts the 
county from Northampton/hire, and, ran- 

c 3 ning 
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ning through Stamford, Crewland, and 
Spalding., at laft falls into the German 
Ocean ; and the Witkam, which rifes in the 
north weft part of the county, . takes a 
northern courfe to Lincoln, where it is en- 
larged by what is called the Fofe-Dyke, 
and, turning to the fouth eafl, falls into 
the fea below Bo/ion. There are alfo the 
rivers Nyne, or Nen, which runs by Crou)* 
land above mentioned,' and the Aukam, 
Which is famous for Eels. The other 
rivers produce plenty of good Salmon, 
Troat, and other fjfli. In fome of the 
waters about Lincoln is found that fcarce 
fifh the Rud or Ftnfcak, hereafter treated 
of in. the Second Part, 

MIDDLESEX, 

The chief river is the Thames, which, 
for its courfe, navigation, and trade, is 
laid to be unequalled in the known world ; 
Wherefore, conceiving this to be the mod 

proper place for inferting fome * ~ c 

ft, I frail proceed \o defcribe 
progrefs, . . 
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j.The TifaflM&rJis compounded of two rivers* 
namely, the Ifis and the Thame or 2dWi 
together with other fmall dreams which 

run into them. The former of theft rifea 

* « 

near Cirencefter in Qloucejierjhire, and i* 
by fotne called the head of the Thames ; 
from that place it takes an eafterly courfe ta 
Lechlade in the fame county, where it re* 
cei ves the river Colne, and becomes navf* 
gable ; then, running north eaft to Oxford* 
it receives the Charwell ; and, turning tot 
the fouth weft, runs to Abingdon>, and 
thenqe to Dorchejter in Oxford/hire, where 
the Thame, which rifes in Buckingham/hire^ 
}pins it. Thus, uniting their names with, 
their dreams, they make a beautiful river* 
yrhich is thence called by the fingle name 
q{ Thames ; and, taking a courfe by the 
borders of the feveral counties of Berks\ 
Buckingham/hire, Middle/ex, Surrey* Effex^ 
and Kent, joins the Medway in the mouth 
of the Britift Ocean. The tide flow* 
above Richmond, which is more than: 
{evenly miles, from the fea ; and from itk 
mouth to Lechlade (where the Ifis firft bU 

c 4 comes 
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comes navigable) is about two hundred 
and thirty miles. 

The Thames produces Salmon, (though in 
no great quantity,) which are getierally taken 
about Ifleworth. Thefe are accounted better 
than thofe of #ny other river in England, 
and bring a mojl extravagant price in the 
London markets ; > though, in » my opinion, 
they are no better in quality than thofe taken 
in many other rivers, only that they are eaten 
in greater perfe&um, being caught fo near the 
metropolis : whereas thofe brought from other 
places become ftrong, and lofe their proper 
flavour before they can be expofed to Jale in 
London; for I am perfuaded that Salmon 
cannot be ufed Uofrefh. 

This river produces numbers of othenjtfh* 

fuchas Trout, Pike, Perch, Carp, Roach, 

Dace, Chub, Barbel, Gudgeons, and Flows* 

ders ; and abounds with Eels and Lampreys. 

In the Colne, near Uxbridge in this 
county, good Trouts are to be taken ; the 
fiver abounding with dreams fuitable to 
the purpofe of angling. It alio produces 
fbt fete apd other fifth 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

This county may well boaft of its rivers, 
by which it is better watered than raoft 
others ; the chief of thefe are, the Wye 9 
which parts the county frontG/oficefter/hire* 
and runs by the town of Monmouth till it 
joins the Severn ; the Monnow, or Mynowi 
which divides it from Hereford/hire, and, 
running on the other fide of Monmouth, 
joins the Wye ) the Rummy, which parts 
k from Glamorgan/hire ; and the Vft 9 a 
beautiful river, which enters this county a 
fittle above Abergavenny, and runs moftly 
fouthward till it falls into the Severn by 
the mouth of the Ebwith ; which laft runs 
on Ae wefterji fide of the county. Be* 
fidi thefe, there are the rivers Trotby at 
Monmouth, the £#£ at Chepjiow, and the 
Gavenny at Abergavenny. 

All thefe rivers abound with fifh, and 
afford excellent /port, as I have often expert* 
(need. The, Salmon, Salmon-Trout, Trout, 
and Grayling, taken here, are very fine, e*i 
getting only the Salmon of the Uf%, which are 

14 km 
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but indifferent, particularly from Abcrga* 
venny upwards. 
JJ. B, The Lug is inoft noted for Gray- 

NORFOLK. 

The chief rivers of this county are^ the 
Oufe, which divides it frQm Suffolk and 
Cambridgejhire, and paffes by Lynn to, th# 
feaj the Waveney; which rifes within .st 
fmall diftance of the Oufe> in the fouthern 
$dge of the county, and becomes the 
boundary on the fouth eaft, between Norm 
folk and Suffolk ; and the Tare x which rifes 
near the % centre of the county, runs eaft^ 
ward through Norwich to Tarmoutb, where 
it. enters the German Ocean. A tittle 
above the town of Tarmoutb the Tare and 
Z^roMiy join* .T-hqre are alfo the rivers 
yAyr» and Diize, which laft runs by Cafi* 
ton or Cotton. 

37>5/£ r/w/v produce fine fijh of almoft 
every kind : but their Perch are peculiarly 
excellent* I have often angled in them, and 
tyad good f port* 

NORTfil- 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

The principal rivers in this county are, 
the Nyne, or Nen, and the Welland. It is 
alfo partly watered by the Oufe, the Char- 
well, and the Learn. The Nyne, the Leam^ 
and the Charwell rife very near each other, 
not far from Daventry : but they form 
very different courfes ; the Learn running 
weft ward, the Charwell fouthward, and 
the Nyne eaft ward ; the ktter paffing by 
Peterborough, Higham+Ferris, WelliAgbo- 
% rough, and Warnesford. The Wetland 
rifes oh the north weft fide of the copnty, 
and divides it from Lekefterjhire, Rutland* 
Jhire, and Lincoln/hire. In this county 
alfo rifes the Oufe, which, however, fooh 
leaves it, and enters Buckingham/hire* Be- 
fide thefe, there is . the river fVrek, which 
runs near CoJJtngton. 

Good, angling for Trouts will be found in 
many parts offorne of thefe rivers; in others, 
for Perch, Pike, andvtherfijh / and in tbi 

Ch#r%v?llfor the Rud* 

« 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

This is a well- watered county, the prin- 
cipal rivers being the Tyne, the YweeaS 
' and the Cachet. The Tyne rifes with two 
arms, at a considerable diftance from each 
other : but a little above Hexham they be- 
come united. South Tyne has its nfe in 
Cumberland, but foon enters this county ; 
runs northward for fome diftance, and 
then turns- eafterly. North Tyne rifes 
from a place called Tyne Dale, in the weft- 
em part of the county ; then, taking a 
courfe fouth eaft, joins South Tyne near 
Hexham before mentioned, and thence take* 
its way eafterly by Newcafile into the fea. 
The Tweed divides this county from Scot- 
land, where it has its fource, and, after hav- 

- ing entered this county, journeys on north 
eafterly to Berwick, where it enters the 
German Ocean. The Cocket pafles Felton 
Bridge, where are taken excellent Trout. 

- There are alfo, in this county, the rivers 
Wents-Beck, which runs by Morpeth, and 

the 
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the Alne 9 which paffes by the town of 
Alnwick. 

All thefe rivers abound withfifh. At Ber- 
wick are taken vq/i quantities of Salmon, 
qpbich mre pickled ahdfent to London by con- 
trol. With this the markets are chiefly 
fupplied : but it goes under the appellation of 
Newcq/lle Salmon, though I am confident that 
veryJktVy if any ', cured there. 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is, the 
Trent, (fo called, as is faid, from its pro- 
ducing thirty kinds of fifli ; or, more pro- 
bably, from its reception of thirty lefler 
rivers,) which has its fountain-head in 
Stafford/hire, and, after running a courfe 
of two hundred miles, augments the tur- 
bulent river Humber. It enters this county 
at the fouth weft point, Where it joins the 
Erwajh ; running to the eaftward till it 
reaches Newark, it there forms an ifland, 
and then turns tQ the northward into 
Lincoln/hire. The Idle has its fpring in 

Sherwood 
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Sherwood Foreft, runs through the north- 
ern parts of the county, palling Eajl and 
Weft Retford, to the borders of Torkfhire 
end Lincoln/hire, where it joins the Trent. 
Tie Trent is famous for angling. • JtprM 
duces fome Salmon, and abounds -with Trout, 
Grayling, Pike, Perch, and ether fifh. I 
have had many days diverfion in this water, 
and have never failed taking fifh in^ahun- 
dance, even when others have been out for 
nearly the whole day without taking any ; 
which they imputed to its being what they 
termed a bad day for the fport. There is 
goodfijhing near the towns of Nottingham 
and Newark* 



OXFORDSHIRE, 

This county is well watered by rivers 5 
the principal of which (beiidethe Thames) 
are, the lfii t the Tame, and the Charwell ; 
which latter, after it has, for a time, parted 
this county from NortbamptoTiJhire, panes 
through the middle of it till it joins the 
tfts. In this part of the river the Rud are 
11 generally 
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geterblly more plentiful than higher Up. 
There are alfo the Windrujh and the 
Evenload. • 

» _ All thefe rivers produce fame Trout, ex~ 
qgllent Pike* and Perch, and abundance of 
common Jl/h. They are alfo famous for fine 
Eels.- 

. * RUTLANDSHIRE,. 

Though the finalleft county in England, 
is well watered ; For, befides the river WeU 
land, which wafhes the fouth and fouth 
eaft borders, and the Wajh, which divides 
the county from eaft to weft, there are 
many fmaller rivers that fall into them 
on every fide. 

Thefifh taken in thefe waters are exceed* 
ingly good and plentiful, which makes amends 
for the want of feaffh, occafioned by the 
county lying fo far inland. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is the 
Severn, which I have before noticed in 
the account of the rivers of *' Gloucefterjhire*: 

< - " but 
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but it being the river in which I firft 
learned the art of Angling in this county, 
I {hall fay fomething more of it here. 

The Severn (in this fliire) is a very 
beautiful river. It often overflows its * 
banks, and runs with great violence, 
owing to the rains, which at times de- 
fcend in fuch torrents from the hills in 
Wales as occafion its fudden rife. Upon 
the weather clearing up, it falls nearly as 
fail as it rofe before, till it comes within its 
bounds, and foon becomes clear : for, ex- 
cept at fuch times of overflow, it is as fine 
and clear a water, abounding with ftreams, 
as any that this bland can boaft of. fine 
Salmon is taken near Sbrewjhury ; and 
• ' numbers of thefe fifh runup the river quite 
into Wales. The Salmon of the Severn are 
(I believe) fooner in feafon than thofe of 
any other river that we have in England, 
though not fo early as in fome parts of 
Scotland and .Ireland* Near the town, 
above mentioned I have often caught 
fine Salmon-Trout , Trout, Grayling, Pike, 
Perch, Carp, Chub,, Roach, aud Dace in 
abundance j 
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abundance ; JJzgfrj Gudgeerti, Fiounders^ 

and Erfj; alfo SatmowFry, and Graylings, 

x>r GraueHq/t-Jprings ; which latter ,jn fliip 

.part of ,the country axe called SjOmffont. 

^Amufing jny fctf PQe 4ay #i$h ftk&g fhefp 

fmall but very ni$e fifli Wlh an artificial 

<Hy made to a <fmgle .hair , and a fine line 

tied to -the top of a 11 ender rod, I rofean-^ 

-hooked a : large<fifli, which at firft I rook 

to be.a-Ghiabibut foon found my miftake 

i>y his play. He now began to, run yery 

hard, and I was awkwardly fituated (for 

A had rifen him overcome willows* and 

had no wheel to give him line), which 

made me fearful of lofing my fifli, and 

part of • my line into* ihe ; bargain ; -for at ^ 

that. time I was not more than ten years 

-of age. He next took a turn dowii tjie 

t dream* which enabled me to extricate my- 

'felf from the obftruftion^of the iwllows. 

-fcftaptly Afterwards % had a large^difccli lb ' 

crof6, .whklv 1 leaped, . keeping my <fifh in , 

.good play at the fame time. " Here I&ad 

*no ob^ru^ion, and my diverfion became 

: highly pleating. The conteft tailed Ml 

to twenty 
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twenty minutes, when he fairly gave it up* 
and I, retreating with caution, gradually 
led him towards the fhore, till at lad I 
brought him fiat upon fome gravel, where 
the water did not cover him (for I had not/ 
a landing-net); then, laying down my 
rod, I took him with my fingers in his 
.gills, and carried him in triumph fome 
* diftance from the water, before I noticed 
what kind of fifh it was. My companion 
(a youth) then exclaimed, " It is a Sal- 
mon J" I anfwered, " No, — it is a Grajh 
Jing;" and fuch it proved, and perhaps the 
largeft and fined; grown fifh of the kind 

ever taken by any means in any river in 
this kingdom, weighing full five pounds. 

The river Tame, or Temd, which paffes 
by the town of Ludlow in Ihis county* 
and falls into the Severn near Worcejier, 
abounds with fine Trout, and Grayling, of 
.%hich kinds I have taken, with a fly, be- 
tween nine and* ten dozen in a day's fifh- 
ing. The Wevel alfo rifes in this county, 
afid runs north to Chefhire. Terne Brook* 
which empties itfelf into the Severn about 

four 
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four miles below Shrew/bury, produces 
excellent fifli, particularly Perch, which 
are aftonifhingly large, feldom weighing 
lefs than two pounds, and commonly from 
three to four. This water, from the 
Severn a confiderable way upwards, is the 
property of the prefent Lord Berwick, 
whofe grandfather (Mr. Hill) permitted 
me (when a boy) to angle in any part of 
it, where I have often taken fo many of 
ihefe noble Perch, that I have gone a mile 
or two round rather than pafs by that gen- 
tleman's hall, as if confeious that I had 
macjp too fhameful a {laughter. 

There is alfojine angling in Lee Brook, 
about two miles from Wem in this county, 
wherein are plenty of good Pike 9 Perch, 
Eels, &c. 

There are fome good Trout-ftreams too 
about Cundover % the water of Owen 
Smythe Owen, Efq. where I have talked 
many, fine Trouts. In the Clunn Water 
alfo I have taken great numbers j but they 
are of that kind which do not grow over- 
large. Here you may often take barren 

d % Trouts, 
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Troutt, that ihall be perfectly g6od all 
■Writer, when others are good for nothing. 
There ale like-wife fome Trouts, Ruffs, 
Carps, and common filh to be taken in 
Meet Brook. The Eds in this Vaterare 
very fine alfo. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

This county is well watered with rivers } 
for, betide the mouth of the Severn, there 
are, the Avon, which enters this county 
between four and five miles to the Ib'uth 
eaft of Bath, is the boundary between 
it and GlouceJierJh'trS, and, paffing by 
Brtfiol, ' runs into the mouth of the S*- 
•uern; the Brent, which rifes on thtf eaftertt 
edge of the county, and runs to the weft- 
ward by Glajionbury, below which it be- 
comes a large lake, and then runs info rhe 
river Parret ; the Parret rifes . on the 
fouthern edge of the county, and receives 
in its cdurfe (which it takes' northward) 
■the Yeovil and the Tome, then,' paffing by 
■Bridgewaier, falls into the Briftot Channel. 
There 
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Tie re are alfo, the Brews $ which ruga by 
Bruton ; the .ftzrr, which paflfes Langpgrt 
and Sw/A Petherton ; and the Jw/, which, 
runs by Ivelchefler % now called Uchefter. 

There is good angling for Trout about, 
Mitford, three or four miles above Bath, as 
I have often experienced ; and mojl of thefe 
rivers produce other goodfjh and fine Eels.. 



STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Trent i which is accounted the thir^ m$f 
in England, and has its fource among the 
Moorlands in the north weft part pf tire 
lbire, but being foon augmented by fe- 
veral rivulets, as well as tfye Sow a,nd 
Ecclefhall Water 9 pafles Stone and majxy 
other towns in this county, and ruaa 
qafterly to Derbyfhire ; the Dove> which 
rjfes in the northern part of this QQUQiy* 
forips the boundary between, it and Derfa 
fare, and joijis thye Tr?nt ; and tji? Sm> 
which rifes a fey ojil$$ to thjs >veft of New- 
c$ftle-und.er-LJne, axid, juoning by Stqffirdr 

i>3 to 
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to the fouth eaft, falls into the Trent. 
There is alfo the river Tame y tthich tuns 
by Tamworth. 

Tbefe risers contain plenty ofjijh, which 
afford much /port to the Angler 9 "more parti- 
cularly the Trout and Grayling in the Trent. 



N 



SUFFOLK. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Waveney> the Deben, the Orwell, and the 
Stour. The Wdveney rifes on the northern 
edge of the county, and, -running to the 
north eaft, after paffing Becdes (at which 
place I have caught many fine fifh) forms 
two branches, one of which runs to the 
eaft nearly to Leojlqff, where it maizes a 
ilop without reaching the fea, the other 
runs with an angle to the north, and falls 
into the Tare near Tarmouth. The Deben 
fifes a little to, the weft ward of Debenham. 
a||£ runs eaftward to Wickham, winds 
round that town, and journeys to the fea. 
The Orwell rifes near Wulpit 9 and runs 
eaftward to the. fame fea. The Stour rifes 

. on 
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on theedge of Cambfidgefhire, and rani 
moftly eaft ward till it falls into the fea with 
the Orwell at Harwich. There are alfo 
the Aid, which runs near the eaft fide of 
Aldburgh; the Btyth, which runs through 
Halewortb and Southwold;' the Larke, 
which runs by Bury St. Edmund?* to MiU 
den-Hall; and the Breton, which paftes by 
Lavenham. 

There is good angling in this county ; as 
moji of thefe rivers contain excellent fijh of 
different kinds, abundance of Eels, andfomt 
Crawfijh. • 

* 

SURREY. 

The chief rivers of this county (befide 
the Thames) are, the Molfey or Mole, 
the Wey, and the Wandle. The Molfey 
rifes on the fouthern borders of Surrey, 
andjtakes a courfe moftly fouth eaft. At, 
the foot of Box-Hill, near a village called 
Mickleham, this river works its way uqjfer 
ground like a mole (front which remark- 
able cfrcumftaace it is fuppofed to have 
$aken its name), rifing again near Leather- 

d 4 bead, 
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*«k£ whertf : its wondering ftrezmf ait 
again united, and form a tolerably Large 
river, running under l.eatherhsad JBridgt 
to Cobbata and Mokfey, where it joins the 
Thames. TheWiy rites in H&npfiire, and 
enters this county near fdrnham, increafr 
irfg in width till it is paft Gbdaimin, and 
funning moftly fouthward by Qididferd 
till it joins the ^frames at Oatlandi. 
■■■ CarJhaHen, a Village in this county^ is 
fituate among innumerable fprings of 
water, which altogether form a fmall rive* 
in the very center of the to^p, and, joining 
other fprings which • come from Crsydon 
and Beddington, Form tfte river Wandlf, 
- Which runs on by Mitcham and Tooting till 
it falts into the Thames at WandJ-mrth. 

1 have iaien very good fijhin the Molfey j 
hut in the WaAdif, which is faiiwrn for itt 
trout, I tiaite taken fme dozens in a dpfi 
hnglihg r 

" "fills cou'rt^ Eb mapy t^rsi tlmprrh* 

^1 Of Wh<Btflme the^fttfttwy) ■««, 
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tfie -rfrft», the -<4s/«r,*th* 0#£, # and the 
Rather. The ^rwz fifes in St. Lemardft* 
Foreft near Horfham p and, alter running 
yeftwar<f r turns to the fouth, and paffes by 
Arundel, two or tfiree miles below which 
it falls into the fea. The Adur has its 
fpring in the fame For eft as the for mer # and 
tuns nearly Sfef fairte ttmrfe, till it ap- 
proaches the fea ; it then Ut§ns a few relies 
to the eaft, and become* the harbour of 
JVew Shoreham. The Oufe rifes from two 
brancheji one of which has it§ fpring in' 
the faid Forefoixhc other in the foreft of 
Worth ; but they foon unite to the fouth 
nqp Levies, and run to the fea. The 
Rather rifes near Rotherfield, and runs 
moft ly eaft ward j but a few miles to the , 
* north of Rye it makes an angle to the 
.fouth, and, falling into the fea, forms 
Rye Haven. . There are alfo the Crook and 
the Lavant^ which run near Chiehefier. 
. yAgfe rivers have their Jhare of fjh of 
vermis hinds. . In the Aryri is caught that 
much-efteemedfjh called, NluUet* . They run 
from toe fea in large Jhoalt; and their feed- 
-^K.* ' ing 
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fVag ftf/ if fuppoftdj upon a particutar weed 
*that gfinvs |» the rii)er % gives them that de* 
Vicious tqfte for which they are Jb highly 
efteemed. I have angled in thefe rivers with 
goodfuccefs. ' • - 



WARWICKSHIRE 

^ 

This countf*has feveral good rivers ; the 
principal of which are, the Avon, which 
fifes in Leicejlerfhire, and enters this county 
3 Httle above Rugby; 'whence running 
moftly fouth weft, and p&ffing Warwick, 
Stratford, and Bitford, it enters Worce/ler* 
Jhire; the Tame, which > upon entering tiris 
county, runs eaftward till it receives tKfe 
Blyth, and then takes a courfe northward ; 
and theArrow, which rMes in Worcejierfhire, * 
and, eroding the weft fouth weft borders 
of this county, joins the Avon ' Hear Bit- 
ford. There are alfo, the Anker, which 
4* runs by Atherfion and Nuneaton ; the Cole, 

which runs byColeJhill; and the Shtr* 
burn; near Coventry, ■ ' - \ ■- - •« 
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JT have often- caught m&ny dozens of fine 
Ji/h in the Avon near Warwick. There it 
alfo good angling infome of the other rivers 
of this county. 



WESTMORELAND. 

' The chief rivers of this co\mty are, the 
Eden, the Lone 9 and the-Kan, or Ken. 
The Eden,, which rifes on the eaftern 
borders of the (hire, runs chiefly north 
weft by Appleby, and, after receiving 
eight other rivers, enters Cumberland. 
The Lone rifes not far from the Eden, and, 
running fome little way to the eaftward, 
paffes by Lonfdale and Kirby-Steven, takes 
its courfe towards the fouth, and enters 
Lancajhire. The Kan flows from a lake 
called Kan or jRT^/ Meer, and, running 
through Kendal, (which takes its name 
from the river,) foon falls into the fea. 
There, is alfo the river Ijywther, which 
rifes. at Mow-hill, and runs by Lowther. * 
I cannot help mentioning in this place the 
remarkable water called Winandef-Meer^ 

fituate 
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fitaate among the mountains ia the kuth- 
«rn part of this courity, (aid to be the 
greateft lake in England, and to have re- 
ceived its name from the Saxons on account 
of its winding banks. It is more than ten 
miles in length, and rocky at bottom, 
fomething fimilar to a pavement. In it 
are taken the Charr* before mentioned'ia 
my account of the waters of Cumberland. 

In the Kan> a little beloyj Kendall % / 
have had fine diver/ion with the Salmon* 
Trout, ivhich run up the river from thefea. 
There is ttlfb plenty of other Trout in thefe 
rivers, their { bottoms being mojlly rocky ^ and 
their Jlr earns fwift. 



WILTSHIRE. 

This county is pleafantly watered with 
rivers ; the principal of which are, the 
Upper and Lower Avon, the Nadder, the 
Willy, the Bourne, and the Kennet. The 
Upper Avon rifes from a great rfdge of. 
hills which divide the county into north 
and fouth, and pafles fouthward through 

many 
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many villages to Ambrefbury. The Lower 
Avon has its rife iti the northern edge of 
this (hire, and paffes by the Devize*, 

Malmfbury, Chippenham, and Bradford. 
The Nadder rifes in the fouth Weft .part of 
the county, and runs by Chilmark. The 
fP/Zfy rifes near Warminfter, and runs by 
fTarnbury, Qrcheflra, and Wilton* The 
former of thefe rivers and the two latter 
unite their ftreams at or near Salijbury, 
and then pafs on to Chriftchurch in Hamp- 
/hire, taking with them the Bourne, which 
fprings in the eafternmoft part of Wilt/hire, 
and, by running fouth weft," joins them 
below Salifbury. The Sennet has its fpring 
head in the middle of the county not far 
from Marlborough, which it paffes, and 
takes a courfe eaftward to Berkjhire. 

Thefe rivers abound with good Trout, 
Grayling, and other fine fjh; and I have 
had excellent diver/ion in them. About Salif- 
bury, particularly, I have taken fome f cores 
of Trout and Cirayling. 



WORCESTER* 



* 
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WOROESTEkSHlRE. 

/ 

The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Severn, whiqh. enters ,it on the north 
weft fide, taking a courfe to the fouth- 
ward, and, palling by Worcejier and Up- 
ion, foon enters Gloucefterflrire ; the 
Tarns, which, entering this county on the 
weft border, has a courfe to the fouth 
eaft till it joins the {Severn* which it does 
about two miles below Worcejier Bridge ; 
and the A von $ which enters the eaft fide of 
the county, paffing by Perjhore and Eve- 
Jham, and leaves it again at the fouthern- 
moft point. There are alfo, the river Sal- 
warp, which runs through Droitwich and 
Bromjgrove, and the Stour, which paffes 
Kiddermin/ler and Stourbridge. . # 
jp thefe rivers are to be taken Salmon, 
jJSalmon-Trout, Trout, Grayling x and mojl 
other river Jijh. I have caught very good 
Trout and Grayling in the Tame, near Mr. 
Berkley's feat, about three miles fropi Wor- 
cejier $ 
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tejhef; and at Broadbufji, between Jk* and 
fix miles. I have alfo taken feme fine Trout 
in tfy Stcur, near Kidderminfter. The 
Lampreys in the Severn^ taken between the 
titles of Wqrcefter* and Gloucejter, are large 
find: excellent; and great quantities of Laru- 
prons are, taken and potted in thefe cities* 



YORKSHIRE. 



# This County is watered by an abundance 

xA rivers ; the principal of which are, the 

i .Mumber 9 though this is not properly a 

f diftinft river, as not having a fpring-head 

^ of its own, but rather the'jnouth . or re- 
ceptacle of divers other rivers, efpecially 
|i tbe Trent, the Oufe, -the Darwent 9 the 

f - Don, the Aire r the Calder, the Wharf e 3 

Y aa£ the Swale j , that uniting, their 

streams form the Humber, which is tQe 
moft vipleg* current in all the ifland, and 
at laft falls into the German Ocean be- 
tween Torkjhire and Lincolnjhire ;— the 
Trent, which has been particularly notice^ 
htfore ; the Oufe, which rifes on the weft - 
v 14 north 
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»©?thw*ft i3d*i of the county, .take* a 
courfe of feme length to (he fouth cafty 
dividing -the city of Tori into-two^am \ 
the Dan/tent, which divides the 'North and 
■£aft Rkliags, rites in the north eaft part 
of the county near the iea, and run* 
fouth-and fouth weft till it joms-thzOufef 
the Don, or Dun, which rifes among the 
hills near the fouth veil eqd of Torkfhire, 
ru*s fouthward by Rotherbam, where it 
receives the river .Rttbsr, then; pSffing on ' 
to Sheffield, turns . to the north eaft by 
'Dmeafterf' and, having received the .duo, 
tuns into the Qufe ; the Cakitr, Which has 
its fpriog-in Lencajhire, enters, this- county 
on the fouth weft -fide, and -tuns eaftward 
into the Aire; the Aire, which has -its 
fource at the bottom of a -high-hill that 
goes by the name of Pennigent Htii^ Mm 
fo' the eaft by Skipton, Bradford, ahfl 
through Leeds, joining the CaMeritCq/tfa 
ford Bridge near Potitefraft, and after- 
wards joining the Don (which river ha» 
a thoufand windings, and from Skiptoh 
to'-Gargiwve is pafled .oyer eight times 
a within 
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Withh thrfee miles) ; the Wharf e, which 
fprings among the hills in die weftern part 
of the county, and runs with a violent 
ftream chiefly to the fouth eaft till it enter* 
the Oufe; the Swale, which rifes among the 
hills in the north weft part of Yorkshire, 

runs to the fouth eaft by Richmond* and 
joins the river lire a little below Borough* 
bridge, then, running on to Rippon, divides 
the North and Weft Ridings. There •ire 
alfo, the Hull, which rifes in this county, 
and runs near Beverley ; the Tees, whteh 
rifes in the county of Durham, and, run- 
ning eafterly through Gijborough, dif- 
charges itfelf into the German Ocean; 
the Kibble, which is much "noted for its 
Salmon, rifes out of a place called Rib- 
bledak, and runs into Lancafliire ; . and 
tHfe Rhy, which runs through Malton. . 

There is in the Eaft Riding of tliis 
county a fmall but rapid ftream called s 
Duffield or. Driffield Beck, which produces 
as fine Trout as any river in England, fel- 
dom weighing lefs than two pounds, and 
frequently five or fix* 

E , , Moji 
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Mojl of thefe rivers produce good Salmon, 
Salmon-Trout, Trout, Pike, Perch, Eels, 
and Crawfijh (with the latter of which the 
river Ure abounds) ; and alfo plenty of 
common fifh. 

The river Humber is faid to produce the 
greateji quantity of that fort of fifh which in 
this part of the country is called the Golden 
Umber, and in other counties Grayling; and 
though fome are of opinion that they really 
are a different fpecies of fifh, yet I am con- 
vinced that they are not, but that different 
^counties give them thefe feparate names. 

I have often taken good fifh in the river HuU 

near Beverley, famous for large Pike, which 
are often caught from /even to eighteen pounds 
in weight. In fome of the lakes in this county 
(and, iflrecolleft right, in thofe cfHolcfcr- 
nefs,) are taken the Rud or Finfcate. 
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NORTH WALES. 

ANGLESEY, ISLE OF. 

Thethief tivers arfe, tlieitoarfl/, which 
fifes in the eaft fide of the ifland, and, > 
running moftly fouth weft, falls into the 
Mineu ; the Alow, which alfo has its life 
in this county, and, after a winding courfe 
bf fome length, lores itfelf in the Irifli tea ; 
and the Keveny 9 which fprings from a 
high hill to the north of Coyddna, and 
enters the fea on the fouth wdl fide of the 
ifland. 

There is an "abundance of Jinejijh in ihefe 
riven* particularly of Salmon-Trout, which 
are by fome called Sea Trout. Thefe run 
up the rivers from the fea in great numbers 
all thefummer 9 and afford gobd diver/ion to 
the angler, as I have experienced* 
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CARNARVONSHIRE. 

The chief river of this count/ is < the x 
Conway, which rifes from a lake where 
this (hire, Denbighshire, and* Merioneth. 
ftire joro> (being the boundary between 
,the two firft,) said, Tunning northward* 
becomes remarkably wide near Abercon- 
%ay, at which, place it discharges itfelf into 
the fca. 

There are in this totinty fome excellent 
rivers for angling* particularly near Bangor^ 

DENBIGHSHIRE 

The principal rivers of this county are* 
the Clwyd r which rifes in the center of the 
Jbire, and, taking a circular courfe to the 
fouth eaft, afterwards turns to the north- 
ward, till it enters Flint/hire* and then 
falls into the Irifli fea ; the Ehuy* which 
has its fource on the fouth weft edge of the 
county, and runs moftly towards the 
north eaft into glint/hire, where it falls 
into the Clwyd; and the D&, which runs. 

from 
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from Merioneth/hire into this county, and 
becomes the boundary between it and 
Chejkire. 

Thefe rivers afford good divftfion U an 
apgler, wbicb I have more than met **> 
joyed. 

FLINTSHIRE. 

This county is watered by many rivers* 
the chief of which are* the Clwyd 9 the 
Ehvy, the Wheeler, the Dee 9 the Sevion, 
and the Alen; all which afford great quan- 
tities of good fift. The Chvyd and thfc 
Elwy unite their ftreams at St. Afaph* 
where I hare caught many excellent Trout 
of a fuperioT flavour to thofe taken in 
'England* 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 

The principal rivers-of this county are, 
jshe Dee 9 the Awm-> and the Drurydh. 
The Dee^ which lias its rife in this county, 
is iuppofed to pals through the lake called 
Pemble-Meer without raiding its waders 

s 3 witb 
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With thofe of the lake, which is a large 
water, and abounds with a much-efteemed 
kind of fifli called a Guiniad, as the Dee 
does with Salmon; and yet it is very re- 
markable, that there are never any Salmon 
taken in the Lake, nor any Guiniad in the 
River-. After the Dee leaves this water, 
it takes a north eaft courfe into Denbighr 
fhire. The Avon has its fpring in Berofe- " 
Wood* on the eaft fide of the county, and, 
taking a north wefterly courfe, hjfes 'uk\i 
in St. George's Channel. The Drurydb 
|ows from a Lake in the north of this 
county, and, taking a courfe to the fbuth 
well, runs into the Irilh fea. 

: All tbefe rivers produce great plenty of 
jifh, particularly of the Salmon and Trout 

kind, of which I have taken many. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. i 

This county is exceedingly well watered 

by a number of fmall rivers, which run 

from all quarters of it into the Severn, a 

river which adds greatly to the beauty of 

the 
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the country where it has its fpring from 
the firft mountain of Plinlimmon, and of 

which I have fpoken before. The rivers 
Rhydel and Wye iffue from the fame moun- 
tain, but foon leave* the county. The 
Tenat 9 whieh rifes towards the north weft 
fide of the county, takes a courfe to the 
eaftward, and becomes part of the north- 
ern boundary between this ffiire and 
Denbighfhire, and falls into the Severn at 
the north eaft point of the county. The 
fargb has its fource on the weftern fide 
of the fhire, and runs eaftward till it 
comes to the . foot of Mount Golway, 
where it turns to the north, and, after 
receiving, the river Wurway, falls into the 
Tenat. ' t 

An angler meet* with excellent /port in 
thefe rfatrs, which have great quantities of 
fboicejijh} of which I have had ajhare. 
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SOUTH WALES. 

*feR*CKNOCKSHIR* flr'fcRlSCONSaillE, 

The chief rivers are, the Ufk, which 
rifes from 9 fpring on the eaft of the Black 
Mountain in the fouth weft part of the 
county, takes a courfe to the north, and 
then, turning to the eaft, enters Mon- 
mouthshire } the Wye, which forms the 
north boundary between this county and 
Radnorflure, and then runs into Hereford- 
(hire j the Irvon, which rifes among the 
mountains to the north weft, runs at firft 
to the fouth, and afterwards north eaft- 1 
crly into the Wye ; the Tdvye, which iffues 
from the foot of the Blade Mountain 
above mentioned, and runs into Glamor* 

ganfliire ; as does the Rumney, fooa after 
its rife in this county. 

1 have caught many dozens of fine Trout 
near the town of Brecon, and in othef, places 
gf this county; but the Salmon taken in the 
JJfk are nQt accounted fo good as others. 

.5 thai 
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There is a large wdter about the. middle ajf 
the county r , called Brechnock-meer, which u 
fame miles over , and contains fitch -quantities 
cffijh, that it is common to hear the peofk 
fay, that thete are only two-thirds water to 
me of fifty 



CARMARTHEN* HIlL^ 

The chief rivers are, the Toway, which 
enters this county on the north eaft fide, 
runs moftly fouth and fouth weft through 
Carmarthen, and ^fterwards falls into the 
Briftol Channel ; the Cotley, which runs 
moftly from north to fouth, till it joins 
the Toway; ihe Teivy? or Tavey, which 
has its fource in CJardiganfhire, and is the 
boundary between that county and this, 
till, having received the river Keach, it 
divides this county from Pembrokefhire. 

In thefe rivers are taken fine Salmon, 
Salmon-Trout, Trout, and other good fifh. 
lhave'had excellent diverfionin the Toway* 
from the Bhjhop's feat, down to near Car- 
marthen; particularly in taking a kind of 

Trout 9 
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y*ratf , otAfaf by the inhabitants of this couth 
try Sewen or Soueft 9 which are here very 
much e/ieemed, and afford great /port to the 
mgkr ? yet it if very remarkable > that the 
fcople here never knew of any being taken 
by angling till ihefirjl time that I angled in^ 
this w&er; and many have been very much 
furprifed at feeing me take, in an afternoon, 
front a dozei? to eighteen or twenty of. them, 
vntb an artificial fly* 

S CARDIGANSHIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county are f 
the Tozvay, which rifes in this county, and 
runs into Carmarthenflrire ; the Teivy, 
which rifes from a hill of the fame name in 
the eafterri part of the county, parts it 
from Pembrokefhire, and, running for 
foine length among rocks and ftones, lofes 
the appearance of a river; after which, 
however, it begins to have a regular 
channel, and then, running towards the 
fouth weft, lofes itfelf in St. George's 
Channel below Cardigan ; and the Rhydel 9 
which has its fource on the fouth weft fide 

6 of 
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of Plinlimmon Hill before mentioned, runs 
towards the fquth weft of this county, and 
falls into the lame channel. The IJhvythj 
which has its fpring near the lead-mines*on 
the north -eaft fide of the county, alfo falls 
into St. George's Channel with the 

Rbydtl. 

Thefe rivers produce great plenty of fijk. 
The Teivy is very remarkable for its Sal- 
mon. Here alfo I have bad admirable. 

/P° rt - ' 

* ■** 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

The chief rivers are, the Avon, which 
jifes among the hills in the northern part 
pf this- county, and difcharges itfelf into 
the Briftol Channel } the Rumney, which 
is foon claimed by this county, becomes 
the boundary between it and Monmouth- 
ihire, and at lad falls into the mouth of 
the Severn; the Ogmore, which rifes in the 
northern boundaries of this county, runs 
to the fouthward through the middle of it, 
into the Briftol Channel ; and the Tavye, 
enters at the north weft of the 

county, 
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county, and runs towards the fouth weft, 

tHl it joins the Briftol Channel at Swanfey. 
There is alfo the Elri> and many other 
foall ftreams. 

The rivers here hive great variety ofjfyh, 

and to my knowledge offer d good angling. 



PEMB&OKE8H1RB. 

This county has feveral fine rivers ; the 
principal of which are, the Teivy, which 
parts it from Carmarthenfliire ; the Clethy> 
which ^ flows from Wrenywaur-hill, and, 
taking a fouth weft courfe,. joins the river 
Dougledye; and the £)^/^^, which fprbgs 
near the middle of the county, and, after 
having joined the Cledhewen, pafies by 
Haverfordwe/i) and at length, receiving 
the Cletby, continues its courfe to Milford* 
haven, where it joins the fait water* 

All tbefe are good Trout riven , and have 
plenty of other Jifh. 



RADNOR- 
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RADNORSHIRE. 

This county is well watered ; for, be* 
fide the Tame or Temd, which on the 
north eaft divides this county from Shrop- 
Aire, and the Wye, which walhes the 
weft fide, there are, the Ithon, which 
rifes in the north of the county, and, 
.winding towards the fouth weft, after hav- 
ing received feveral ftreams, joins ' the 
Wye; and the Somergil^ which runs near 
the town of Radnor. Several other 
ftreams alio arife in this county, run into 
Shropfhire and Herefordftiire, and afford 
good fiih ; and the rivers in general abound 
lyith fuch excellent Trout and Graylings 
that it is delightful to angle in them. Ifc 
deed all the rivers of Wales, both north and 
forth, have great variety of fijh. 
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SCOTLAND. 



ABERDEENSHIRE* 

The principal rivers of this county are* 
the Dee and the Don. It is bounded on 
the fouth by the former, which, after & 
long courfe, runs through the New Town 
of Aberdeen, and then falls into the fea* 
The Don, which pafies by Kint ore and In- 
verury y has a winding courfe of many 
miles, and falls into the fea juft below the 
Old Tczvn of Aberdeen, which is diftant 
from that of the New Town fomewhat 
more than a mile; and though thdfe 
rivers join the fea fo near each other, yet 
they have fuch different courfes, that a 
few miles up they are confiderably apart. 
Thefe excellent rivers produce fuch quan- 
tities of fine fifli, as is really aftonifhing ! 
particularly Salmon, which brings in con- . 
fiderable profits to. the proprietors of,the 
fiflieries, who are united into companies, 
on account of the great number of fhares, 
of which no perfon can hold above one 

at 
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{ at a time. The Dee produces more Sal- 

| mon than the Don, but the latter has the 

' inqft. Trout, which Lam convinced are 

better than thole taken in any other river 
within my knowledge, either in Great 
Britain or Ireland. I have often caught 
many dozen* of thefe fine Trout ; and 
once, in particular, aftoniflied feveral gen- 
tlemen f Aberdeen (who were no ftiangers 
[ ■ to .the art of angling) by taking a finedifli 

i of them 'at a time when the fnow-wMer 

from the hills came down the river m 
I abundance, being a cold day about the 

, , middle of March. 

/ have alfo caught fine Salmon, Grills, 
and Whitlings in thefe rivers, and etber$b 
of the Salmon kind, which afford much fart 
. to the angler. 

There are alfo, the beautiful river De- 
veron,- which .runs round one fide of the 
town of Strathbogie ; and the river Bogie* 
which furrounds tha-other fide, and then 
joinsthe Deveron. 

Thefe rivers are both famauj for Treat. 
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AYRSHIRE. 

The chief rivals are, the Aire, which 
has a long courfe, with its banks beauti- 
fully adorned with woods and gentlemen's 
feats, and, running moftly from eaft to 
weft, falls mto the fea j the Coil, which 
falls into the river Aire about four miles 
above the town of Ayr; the Stinebtr, the 
Girven, and the Irvin, the laft of whkh 

divides Ayr from Cunningham. x By thefe 
livers and feveralfmaller ft reams this county 
is well watered ; befide which, there is an 
extenfive lake called Dun, fome miles in 
length and breadth, with an ifland, where- 
on is an old caftle of the fame name. 

Thefe rivers yield very fine fijh y particu- 
larly Salmon and Trout. 



ARGYLLSHIRE OT INVER^RY. 

This county has a remarkable number 
of lochs 01 lakes which abound with fifln 
toch'Aw, between twenty and thirty miles 
in length, and in fome places only one in 

• breadth, 
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bteadth» is faid to contain twelve iflands. 
From it iffues a river called Jw> which 
funs a courfe of fome few miles, then en- 
ters Loch-Ediff (which is much noted for 
Salmon) , and afterwards falls into the 
weftern fea not far from the Iflt of Mull. 
Loch-Leven is a water of great extent 
and full of fifh. There are. alfo feveral 
rivers in the Ifle of Arran that abound with 
Salmon and Trout; befide which there are 
many rivers in other parts q{ the {hire* 



BANFFSHIRE. 

This county is well watered by federal 
fine rivers ; the chief of which : are, the 
Spey, a noble, -rapid river, which runs on 
the weft through this (hire, palling by 
Gordon Cafile, the town of Fochabers ■, and: 
other places of note ; the Dovern or De- 
*ueron 9 which runs on the eaft, a branch 
of which pafles through the town of 
Keith, and becomes very broad before it 
reaches the town of Banff, below which it 
meets the fea j and the Ugk, which runs 

f qh 
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on the fouth, and divides it from Aberdeen** 

Jbire. 

Thefe rtoers 9 efpechUy the Spey 9 abound 7 
with Salmon and other fine fijh. 



BERWICKSHIRE, 

• Tfie principal rivers are,, the Twcxd, a- 
beautiful large river, by which the county 
. ib partly bounded on the fouth y the. 
Lauder, ^hich runs through a town of 
the fame name, and paft Lauderfort r 
the feat of the noble family of the Mait- 
tandsy keeping its courfe due north y the 
Ey*f whteh runs by Ayeton 9 and joins- the 
fea at Eyemouth There is alfo the Black 
Water wA the White Water., 

All of ihefe contain many kinds tffijh in 
bbundarue. 



BUTESHIRE AND CAITHNESS* 

The rivfcr or water of Thurfo givea mme 
to the town of Tburfo, which it pafles on 
the eaft fide, acd is *v*rjr faitidus for :SaU 

moTiy 
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'inon, which are faid to keep ih the rive# 
fcll the year. 

5T&7?* #r* numbers of other rivers and 
fe£« /» thii part of ibe country^ which 
produce uncommon quantities ofjijh. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE^ 

. ■ '. ' • vj .{ \, 

'JChg principal .'fiVers are, the Clyde an<| 
* ihg Leven. Sly t^e former the county i$ 

B«dy fePH n 4?d on the fouthj the lattej 
ri&ps from Locb-Lomond, [and joins the 
<C/^, at the confluence of which {(and? 
$$. tpwn of Dumbarton. The ZwrA ab$>ve 
Optionee}, whicjh is fituate among ^he 
mountains, is faid to be full twenty-four 
miles in length and eight in . breadth. It 
contains thirty ifiands, three of which 
frave churches, and feveral of the' refl are 
inhabited. It abounds with different forts 
of fifh, particularly a delicious kind called 
Poans or Pollac, a kind of EeL 

I have often angled in the river Clyde, and 
iakenfne Salmon, Trout, Perch, and other 
jtfh in great plenty. 
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DUMFRIES. 

I7he principal rivers of this county are r 
the Annan and the Neith, or Rid. Thtf 
former runs through the middle of die 
county, paffing by Moffat, and, receiving 
feveral fmaller rivers in its courfe, which. 
Is between twenty and thirty mites, runs 
on to Annan, and afterwards- falte into 
the Solway Firth. The latter runs from 
'^Locb-Gure, paffing Dumfries, and dividing 
this (hire from the Stewartry of Galloway*, 

and then joins the Solway Firth. There 
arealfo many very fine Trout-ftreams tltat 
run into thefe rivers. 
~ Near Dumfries and Annan I have taken 
large quantities of fine fifh. The rivers 
abound with excellent Sainton, Trout, Ssfe ; 
hit the Annan is. much the beji. for. angling., * 



EDINBURGHSHIUE, OR! MID LOTHIANY ' 

'£he river Leith 9 commonly called th$ 
Water of Leith, rifes fome confiderable 
diftance above Edinburgh, runs very ra- 
pidly 



* 
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j>idly after rains; has a winding courfe, in 
which it pafles by the cajlle of the city, 

and joins the Firth at Leitb. It is a fmall 
river upwards, from a little above Leith* 
and in the midftof furameris nearly dry, 
except where there are mill-pools* — I have 
taken very fine Trout in many parts of this 
water, and often near Edinburgh. There 
is alfo a riv^r called £/#, which paffes the 
town of Dalkeith, and feveral others in 
this county, wherein there is good angling. 



ELGINSHIRE. 



This county has feveral fine rivers ; 
*among the principal of which is* the 
Speyi which, next to the Tay, is ac- 
counted the mod confiderable in the 
north of Scotland, and the mod rapid of 
all the kingdom. It has its fpring in 
Badenach, and, exclufive of its turnings 
and windings, has a courfe of upwards of % i 

ieventy miles, falling at lad into the North : 

Sea. The Ne/s rifes from a lake called 
Catchy near the Irijh Sea, from which it 

*j has 
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ha3 its „ rtame for a few miles ; running 
north eafterly, it falls into Loeh-Garifi 
afterwards into a water catled EdwiL and 
^then, 1 taking a courfe towards the fouth 
eaft, falls intq Loch-Nefs< The Lojfte 
Tprings a few miles above this county, an4 
falls into the fea a few miles below it, 
'nearly furrounding the town of Elgin in 
its courfe, and abounding with Salmon 
even to the very head. All thefe rivefs 
liave excellent fifheries, wherein are taken 
every feafon fqch vaft quantities of Salmon 
and other filh as would feem incredible to 
9 ftranger. Loch-Nefs is about twenty, 
four miles in length, and faid to be of un- 
known depth. It is likewife remarkable 
for never freezing. 

/ Many of thefe lochs are formed of rivers y 
' which, defcend'ihg from their fprings in 
'flowing rills , and augmenting their fireams^ 
'^become rivers ; then, meeting with hollow 
'places in their paffage (feme of them of vafl § 
extent among hills J , expand into lakes , or 
[ lochs x'titL finding a proper, channel, they, 
re fume their fo^m cf rivers* Thus will fome 

of 
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ygtbem expand feveral times before iheyfinifh 
their eourfe to the fen. 
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'FIFESHTRE. 



Tks cougty i& watered by feye^l 
. rivers ^ of which* " biefide the Eprth ai>d die 
Sfa/, the jL*w* and the Edin are, tfje 
-dfaief. The Leven flows tfrqm Loygh- 
Levenzt ginrofs, apd rufts c frptn tljen^e. 
by Lefly to £ty, a town fixated o.n v tl}e 
weft fide of its.mofcth. . 

The Salmon in 'this riper , are eftem&l the 
Jbeji in this part of Scotland; and the Lpygh 
abounds with Trout from fiur or jive to 
twelve or fourteen pounds weight. 

The Edin or Eden runs by the county 
Sown of Cowpar, and is alfo famous for jijh. 



FORFARSHIRE, OR ANGUS. 

The principal rivers of this county are, 

the Tay y which enters it a little above 

Dundee, a few miles below which it faUs 

intothe Firth of Tay; and the NdrihEjfi 

and SoutkEft, which nearly furroufid the 
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town of Montrofe,. and then fall into the 
northern fea, near four miles diftance from 
each other. 

Tbefe rivers abound with excellent Salmon 
and Trout j of which J have taken great 
quantities in tbeNorth-EJ&, about four miles 
from Montr ofe. Once in particular, fo late 
in the year as the 24th of December, I took 
{with a fly J a fine dijh of Trout, byfome 
called White Trout, but here called' Whit- 
lings. They hadjuft run from the fea, and 
appeared as bright asfilver. Thefefifh are 
greatly efleemed ; they afford the angler much 
fport, and more or lefs of them are to be 
'found in this river at all times ; in the win* 
ter, where the tide flows ; and infpring and 
fummer, at a dijlance up the rivers, in the 
jnoft rapid fir earns. 



HADDINGTONSHIRE, QR ?A$T LOTHIAN 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
flrtb\ which runs ro Dunbar Harbour, and 
the Tyne, a fmall though pretty river, 
ffhjth rifes from the hill$ near TCefter, and, 

tfter 
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after watering a fine and pleafant vale, 
runs girough the town of Haddington; 
near which is good angling for Trent and 
-other fjh. 

INVERNESS. 

The principal river of this (hire is the 
Nefsy the particulars whereof have been 
before mentioned, and which, after quitting 
Lough-Nefs, difcharges itfelf into, the 
Firth of Murray, at the bottom of which 
{lands the town of Invernefs. 

In J his river are taken larger Salmon y 
and greater quantities of Trout > than are to 
he found elfewhere in Scotland. 

- KINCARDINESHIRE. 

The principal rivers are, the De# 9 which 
feparates this county from Aberdeen/hire^ 
and the NorthJift, by which it is bounded 
on the fouth. 

Thefe rivers have been particularly fpoken 
of before. 

THB 
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and receives feveral rivers in jrts courfe, 
which it takes by the town of Peebles. 
The river Yarrow runs from a loch called 
Weft Water Loeb t which abounds with 
fifh, particularly Eels, of which tliere are 
incredible "quantities. On the top of a hill 
called Genen is Lochgenen Lake, from 
-which a river runs that falls into Annan- 
date from a precipice 'computed to be 
<two hundred and fifty feet high, and where 
many rimes theyjifc are killed by the iall of 
ihe water. , 

PERTHSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is tlie 
Tay, a moft beautiful water, which, as I 
^Tiave been informed, springs from a fruall 
iaie, or kind of large 'bo/in, on tlie top of 
■one of the Breadalbane mountains, which is 
fuppofed to be unfathomable, and wherein 
are numbers of finall STrarf. From this iffue 
Jeveral little nils, but thefe, foon uniting, 
become one ftream, which runs firft to 
[tlie riorth through the country of B'rcadaU 
1ane t 
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Aw?, and' there, receiving many other 

rivers, expands itfelf into Loch-Tay 9 about 

tHventy miles in length, and feVen in 

breadth;' after which, finding & proper 

channel, it? becomes a lirie rapid riveiy 

tSaMtjgits ifeme &om tHe loch** It xsezrtf 

Airrounds the town of Dunkeld, fituate 

2*t the foot of the Grampian Hills ; has a 

king courfe, traverfmg the very heart of 

Scotland (pafling ^Pertb and Dundee)* till 

ftenterethe fea. The river Em rifes far 

weft, bn the frontiers of the ivejkrn hilte 

near Gtengill, and,, running throtigfc the 

pleafant country of Strathern, falls, info 

die Tay betow Perth*, after running z 

courfe of about thirty-four miles, wherein 

k piaffes '• many gentlemen s feats on both, ^r . 

jides of it." The river Timel runs near 2-«*^v\.*k*£, 

the pafs of Gillitranky* about fourteen. 

miles ixom Dunkeld. The £?;/£, which 

is famous for its Salmon Fijhery, has jl 

cataraft: near the 2?Aw> or Dummond, the 

found \of which among the rocks is fo 

Joutt as' neaffy to ftun. thofe who come- 

v nigh 
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fcigh it. This river alio fails into &$ 

In the Tay, near Pinfi, I have ofteH 
taken fine, Salmqn and Trout, withwhicfc 
this riyqr abounds ; and once* in particular \ 
*#* qjtyo I caught more Trout of different 
- kinds than I was able to carry home, weigh* 
, ing from one to three or four pounds each; 
which much furp fifed fever al gentlemen wb& 
were thought to \>e good anglers, andwhi 
had been out all that day, and had taken only 
feyeyteen. — Another time, being in October* 
I went up the Tay about four miles , and had 
tytjuft begun angling whep a kind <f Jleflt 
tygQn to fall; and the fq/ler it came down^ 
the more eagerly the fijh took, for about two 
hours,' when I was obliged to quit my flatim^ 
the fleet terminating in a general fwyu. J}y 
this time 7 however, I had taken upwards of 
thre$ dozen $f Trout (here called WhiU 
lings), allingOodfeafav. 

In the Fifhpry, a little above the bridge at 

Pfrtb, and oppqfite Scone Houfe, 1 have 

feenfeyeniyfour Salmon taken atone draught \ 

and 
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qtd frame been told by tb$ jiJhtrmtnJhat ity$ 
very often take mare* Tkefe Salmon are, 
cured m the fame manner as thofe tqhei%at 
Berwick, and fent ft London ami ofbsx 
' markets ■• 

RENFREWSHIRE* 

V 

The chief river qf this cpwty is* the 
£/;*&, which runs op one £4e Qf it, ppifr 
mg by Glafgow* to *l*e fea, befow Gr^enffa 
There are alfo the WW/* Gar* and the 
Black Cart* upon the former of w£icl& 
ftands the town of Pmfley. , Thefe w^te*^ 
uniting their ftreains, fall iatothSrC/jwk. 

I have taken? fine Trout, Perih, and other 
fijh, a few miles above Glq/gow. 

ROS$. 

This -county abounds with hchs m$ 
rivers, which produce great " quantities tff 
fifh j and there are fifheries eftablifhed for 
taking both river gad lea fifh; for .many 
of their lochs are properly inlets df the fea^ 

5 wherein 
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wherein are taken. numbers of white fifli* 
particularly Herrings and Cod. 

There is alfo good angling in the rivers, at 
a difiance frm the fea. - 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

The principal rivers are, the T<£veed f 
flie Tefy, and the Jed. The former of 
thefe runs through Kelfo, but does not 
part Scotland from England, though it 
paffes near the Englilh borders. The two 
latter unite their ftreams near Jedburgh, 
which takes its name from the river Jed. 

An angler may find good /port in thefe 
rivers. 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 

The chief rivers- are,* the Ettrick, which 
runs through 'a foreft of the fame name $ 
the Tarrow, before fpoken of } and the 
Galla-Water. 

Thefe rivers product pknty <tf Eels, and 
fome other good fijb. 

STIRLING- 
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STIRLINGSHIRE* 

The principal river is the Fortbi which 
fe by foine reckoned the mod famous, 
though not the longeft river in Scotland. 
It rifes near the hill called Lomond, and, 
running by Stirling, takes a remarkably 
ferpentine courfe, perhaps the mod. beau- 
tiful ever feen in nature. The form of 
its winding may be conceived by the 
length of the way, for it is upwards of 
twenty-four miles from Stirling to Alloa 
by water, and fcarcely four miles by land. 
It afterwards joins the Firth near Edin- 
burgh; There is alfo the river Allan, which 
runs by the town of Dumblain. 

Thefe rivers produce Salmon and Trout in 

m abundance. About four miles above Stif- 
ling there is as good TrouUfijhing as I ever 

' experienced. 



SUTHERLANtfSHiitE. 



This county has a great many rivers 
and lochs; the number of the latter 

o is 
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is faid to be above fifty, ,fhe Iargef! ©f 
which is Loch-Fin, near twenty miles long. 
In fliort, this county is fo well Watered by 
bays, rivers? and Uchs, that moft of their 
fawns are waflied with fak or frefli water, 
as are the Highlands in general, the Ork- 
neys not excepted. 

Their waters abound with Salmon, Trout, 
plenty of Cod and other fea-fifh; Eelr, and 
mq/i kinds of JhelLffh.. 



WIGTONSHIRE, OR UPPER CALLOWA*., 

This is a mountainous country, and has 
many rivers and looks, which lie every- 
where under the hills, and produce excel- 
lent fi(h of various kinds, particularly 
prodigious quantities of fine Eels. The 
river Lojfte runs near ForfrPatrick x and* 1 
affords good angling. 

The rivers of Scotland are remarkably 
clear, and in general abound with large 
rock-Jlones, which in many place* appear fe- 
deral feet above the furface of the water, 
and tie very thick together; and the. bottoms, 

and 
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knd b&nks being frequently lined with the 
fame uneven, rocky fubfiance, caufes many 
violeftt fireams and falls of water. This 
country has alfofo many inlets of thefea on 
every fide, that there isfcarcely any pari of 
k above forty or fifty miles from fomi bay, 
Greek, or arm of the ocean : all which cir- 
cum/lances occqfton the rivers of Scotland to 
Abound more with Salmon aftd Trout than 
thofe of other countries, where the rivers are 
- f$ore inland, more muddy, and the firearm 
l(fs rapid* 



IRELAND. 

The principal Rivers and Loughs of thil 
country are the following : 

The Shannon, as noble a river as any Eu- 
ropean ifland can boaft of, and which in its 
courfe receives many other rivers, takes its 
rife from a fp ring among the mountains near 
Swadlingbar. It then expands into Lough 

G 2 AlkU) 
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AUen, eight or nine miles in length, tad 
four or five in breadth. It afterward* 
forms Lough Rte y about fifteen miles long, 
and beautifully diversified with about fixty 
inlands; and ftortly afterwards expands 
into a third called Lougb-Derg 9 which is 
dill larger, and upon which are about 
fifty iflands ; the raoft extenfive of which, 
called Ilanmore, contains ibout an hundred 
acres of well-cultivated, fertile land ; on 
another, called Holy IJJand, are the rums 
of feven churches and a high round tower. 
The Shannon then runs on to Limerick, 
having in this courfe many beautiful 
water-falls ; fo that in one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles the fall is one hundred 

and fifty feet. From this place it is na- 
vigable to the fea, which is about (bay- * 
three miles more. 

This river (which divides the province 
of Connavight from Leinfter and Munfter) 
after leaving thefe lakes runs very violently : 
in many places, and abounds with delightful 
Jtreams, which are frequented by excellent 
Salmon and Trout. It alfo produces the 

largeft 
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Jargeft Fi&e and Eds that I ever iaw, *nd 
very fine Perch. • . 

jTA/w or four miles above Limerick I have 
qften taken large Sainton^ and detoefrs ofjirtt 

.Trout. There is good angling near the Snl* 
irion ft/hery, a Utile above the ttrum; and 
dlfo below if 9 near the great bridge. 

In this water 9 particularly in fotne af 
the Loughs, is taken a fpecies' df freth> 
water Trout, which never vifits the Tea, 
and is called by the people of the country 
Gilder oy or Gill-a-roe Trout. They are very 
large and beautiful, weighing from two or 
three pounds up to thirty ; but what is 
mod furprifing in thefe fifli is, their hav- 
ing gizzards within them every way fimiiar 
to that of a fowl j and thofe taken from 
the large Trouts are full as large as turkies* 
gizzards. Thefe fifli are much efteemed 
for their fine flavour, which is fuperior 
to that of afty other. They are of the 
feme make as other Trout, except being 
thicker in proportion to their length, and 
much redder, both before and after being 

dreffed. 
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The St4re % the Near, and the Borrow* 
fpring from a mountain called S lieu- Bloom* 
The Suire flows from a branch of it caHed 
Bein-Duffe, in the county of Tipperary* 
and runs firft to the fouth-eaft, then fouth- 
erly for near forty miles, when it turns to 
the north and afterwards to the eaft, and, 
at length receives the Neor and the 
J3 arrow* 

This, riv^r runs through the towns of 

Clonmell and Carrick, wher? there is excel-* 
lent angling for Salmon and Trout. 

The Near rifes out of the fame branch* 
and, running to the fouth eaft, falls into 
the Barrow. The Barrow rifes out of tbe v 

fame mountain in the gufen't County ', and 
after taking a northerly courfe $urns to the 

fouth, and before it reaches Rofs is joined 
by the *Neor; from thfe place it continues 
a foutherly courfe under the nam? of the 
river of Rqf&> and, being joined by the* 
Suire* they all lofe themfelves in the fe^ 
below JVaterfird, 

. <4 // theje rivers froduci excellent jiffi, par* 
faylarly Salmon and Trout. In the Bar; 
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tonjo, near Kilkenny and Carlow, there is 
very good angling. 

There is a (mail river called Kilmachow 
-or Kilmycow River •, which runs by the 
feat of Godfrey Greene Efq. and Falls into 
the Stiire about two miles above. Waterford, 
wherein I have often angled, and never 
miffed talcing plenty of good ^trottu 
There is alfo another river, which runs 
through the park of the Marquis of Water- 
ford, and falls into the Suire about eight 
miles above Waterford. 

I "have often ffhed through his lordjhip'ji 
parky and never failed to meet with good t 
/port. 

The Black-Water, by fome called th^ 
Broad-Water, fprings from a mountain in 
the county of Kerry, and after running 
fome little way to the fouth, and receiving 
many ftreams, takes an eafterly dire&ioa, 
till at length, turning fuddenly to the 
fouth, it continues its courfe to the Bay gf 
Toughall. There are, however, othe? 
fiver? in this country that are jcalled.the 
J3lac&-Water, one of which falb into the 

g 4 Shannon, 
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Shannon, another into the Boyne, and an* 
other (in the county of Wexford) rUM; 
into the fea. 

The river Bann, famous for its Salmon 
Fifhery, rifes out of a mountain in the 
cpunty of Down, and, flowing northward, 
jifter a courfe of near thirty miles, receiv* 
ing the river Tanwagee, falls into Lough* 
fieagh, and, palling through it, keeps on 
a northerly courfe, dividing the counties 
of Antrim and Londonderry, ^nd falls into 
the fea near Coleraine. 

Jhe Lee flows from a lake in the county 
of Cork, and has an eafterly courfe of 
Ibput thirty miles ; it then becomes much 
jenlarged by the jiymber of ftreams that it 
receives, and, palling by Cprk, discharges 
jtfelf into the fea. 

This river produces excellent ffh, parties 
hrty SaltnOn and Trout, the former of which 
ttre always infeafon, like thofe of the river " 
Wye in England; the latter run very large 3 . 
hnd are much efleemedfor their fine flavour. 
J have eft en angled in this water, and have 
pad excellent diver/ton* There are alfo fe- 
deral 
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Viral /mailer rivers round about Cork, 
which afford the angler good fport, particu- 
larly at Upper and Lower Glanmire, about 
four miles from Corky and Blarney \ about 
three miles. 

The Liffey rifes in tfre county of Wicklow, 
and takes a circling courfe through that 
and the counties of Kildare and Dublin, 
paffing by Leisclip, Chappl-izod, and the 
pty of Dublin, below which it difcharges 
itfelf into Dub fin Bay* 

Some good Salmon are taken in this river f 
and plenty of Trout, of which I have caught 
many dozens above the city ; but they are the 
worft of thpir kind that I ever remember to 
havefeen. 

There is a fmall ftream, called 
Cq/lle-Knock river, that runs into the 
Liffey below Dublin, and out of which I 
fiave taken a number of good Trout. 

The Boyne rifes in the King's County, 
and falls into the fea at Drogheda. It is a 
very confiderable riyer, and is famous for 
excellent Salmon and Trout. 

There 
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There are alfo the rivers Nitre, Slaine, 
and May, in the province of Leinfier ;— 
tfie Mey, in the county of Mayo, which, 
for forae way, divides it from Sligo, and 
falls into the Ocean near Mayo and KiU 
tola ; the Suck, which divides Rofcommon 
from Galway, and falls into the Shannon 
near Clonfert; the Drofos, a river in the 
county of Clare, which alfo falls into the 
Shannon; and the Gall in Galway*, which 

falls into a bay of the fame name. This 
province of Connaughf, and that of TJlJler, 
abound with extenfive and beautiful 
lakes ; Lough-Erne and Lough-Neagh are 
accounted the largeft in Ireland ; the 
former has two branches, which extend 
through the whole county of Fermanagh 
dividing it into two almoft equal parts, 
h is about thirty miles in length, but of 

an unequal breadth, and is faid to contain 
four hundred little iflands, fome of which 
are inhabit ed. 

This water contains great quantities of 
fne Salmon and Trout, Pike of a prodigious 
Jize, and great numbers of rich Eels. 

Lough- 
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. Lough-Neagh is an extremely large lake, 
being more than twenty miles in length, 
and about twelve broad, exelpfive of 
Lough-Beg, which is joined to the north 
weft end of it by a narrow channel, and is 
four miles in length and four in breadth. 
Lough-Neagh is yery remarkable for receiv- 
ing ten rivers (mod of them very con- 
fiderable) and feveral brooks, yet hav- 
ing but one narrow outlet for difcharging 
this great flux of water, and for communi- 
cating its benefits to the counties oiAr- 
magh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, and 
Down. 

.This water contains plenty of fine fijh y 
particularly a fort of Trout called Bodach or 
Churl \ fome of which have been taken that 
weighed thirty pounds. 

. Lough-Lent (more commonly called 
the Lake of Killarftey) in the province of 
Mun/ler and county of Kerry, is remark- 
able for its Angular beauties, being inter- 
fperfed with a variety of pi&urefque 
inlands, many of them rich in herbage 
fljyf well inhabited. 

It 
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It is properly two lakes : the lower is 
about {even toilet long and four broad 1 , 
aad- communicates with the upper one by 
a narrow paflage of about three miles ih 
length, .a fnuil part of which is not navi- 
gable by real'on of a {hallow defcent of the 
water. The waters that are collected into 
the 'upper lake from the mouncaifts, ami 
from the little river FUft, pafs into the 
lower lake, and are thence difcharged into 
the fea, which is diftant about twenty 
miles, by an outlet, or fmall liver, called 
the Lane or Lene. 

The upper lake is about three miles 
long and one in breadth, and is quite en- 
eompaffed with high mountains, the moft 
remarkable of which are thofe of Glena 
and the Turk; and behind thefe are others 
ftill higher, called the Resh. Eight 
iflaads erabellith this lake. The echos 
produced by the found of the French-horn 
and the explofion of cannon are repeated, 
and rebound as it were among the moun- 
tains; the latter at firft relembling loud 
thunder, dying gradually away and then 
reviving, till it finally expire. 

14 • la 
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& j&yfc waters is mojl excellent angling 
( fir Trout and ether \fifh. 

There are many more lochs, fome of 
which are ptoperly inlets of the fea 5 as 
Lough*Foyle, about fourteen miles long 
and eight wide, into which the fea flows 
by a channel about a mile over; the Lough 
of Strdngford in the county of Down, 
which extends from Newtown in the north to 
Strangford in the fouth, near twenty miles, 
and is in fome places more than five miles 
broad, having about fifty fmall iflands* 

There are alfo,- the Swilly, in the 
county of Donegal, which falls into the 
northern ocean ; the ^Lagan-Water, in the 
county of Down, which paffes by Dromore, 
Lijburne, and Belfq/l, into the bay of Car- 
rickfergus ; and the Newry-Water, which 
parts Down from Armagh, and fails into 
the bay of Carlingford. 

Ijhatl here remark, that there are innu- 
merabje brooks and rivulets, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which afford the fportf 
man as much diverfion as many of the larger 
rivers, and that there are fever al rivers of 

the fame name in each country. 

The 
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The hofpitality that I have experienced 
throughout my travels, particularly in Scot- 
land and Ireland, has ever been unbounded, 

and is juftly entitled to my mod grateful 
acknowledgements. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

A defcription of all the different kinds of 
fjh that are to be taken by angling in the- 
rivers and other waters of England, 
Wales 'j Scotland, and Ireland — Their 

. natures; feafons; fp awning timss ;. and, 

particularly, the ingenious manner in 

^ which the Salmons and Trouts make their 

w 

beds for the purpofe of cq/ling their feed 
therein, &c. — The curious waterfalls 
callcdSalmon leaps, with an account of the 
furpriftng aftivity and exertion of thatf/h 
vt leaping — The. real manner of Eels breed* 
ing — The haunts and feeding-times of 

each 
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each Jijh— How to angle for them in the 
heft andfureji ways, and to manage them 
when hooked. — Rods ; materials for the 
hejl; and the proper tackle for every kind 
offijh as fever ally defer ibed — In/iruffions 
for procuring and preferving the beft baits 
—The be/i method for thofe who refide in 
the country 1 and wifh to make their own 
rods, of procuring and feafoning flocks 
and tops for that purpofe, and how to 
make them in the be/i manner — A proper 
glue for fpliced rod* ; and a irtoft excellent 
varni/h,' for preventing them from decay- 
ing* or being worm-eaten — How to make 
hair-lines, and to choofe hairs, gut, hooks, 
floats^ &c, — Things neceffary for the 
- angler to taki out with him — The be/i 
methods of colouring gut or hair;— -with 
many other ufeful, curious, and pleqfing { 
fubjefts; concluding with ajhortfketch of 
fome methods for falUwater angling. 



Name* 
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frames of fijhes taken by angling in out 

rivers, &c. 

at 

ift, Thofe of paffage* 

Oalmon, 

Salmon-Fry^ 

Salmon-Trout, 

Bull-Trout or Scurf, 

BulgervTrout, 

White Trout, Sewen or Whitling* 

Gravling, Laft-fpring, Shedder* Gra* 

vel-laft-fpring, or Sampfon* 
Mullet* 
Smelt, 
Barbel, 
Flounder, 
■ Eel. ' 

£d, Thofe that do not vifit the fait water* 

Trout, 
Grayling, 
tikeJLuce or Jack, 

k Perch* 
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Perch, 

Ruff or Pope, 
Gudgeon, 
Tench, 
Carp, 

Chub, Chevin, Nob, or Botlkig,' 
Rudd or Finfcale, 
Bream, 
Roach, 

Dace or Dare, 
Bleak, Bley, ^r Whiting, 
Mfrinow, 
Loach, 

Bull-head or Miller's Thumb, 
Stickleback, Banftickle, or Sharp- 
ling. 



. OF THE SALMON* 

The Salmon may juftly be termed, • 
• among frefli* water fifh, the foperior of the 
rivers, both as it is the largeft in fize, 
and the mod excellent in its nature. It is 
a very handfome-made fifh ; the head is 
fmall, with a iharpifh nofe ^ the body is 
- - 9 longifh, , 
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longi(b 5 and covered with fine bright thin 
fcales ; th$ colour on tl>e hack is blttdfh, on 
the othefr parts white, and it is very agrees 
ably marked with irregular blackifh or 
reddifl^ brown fpots^ eVen on the head, 
the covers of the gills, and all the way 
down on each fide, from the lateral line§ 
(which run frorti head to tail), to near 
the edge of the back, but very few are to 
be found on the belly fides of the lines j 
and the tail is forked. The feinale may 

, be drftinguifhed from the male by having 
a longer fnout, and fcales that art ifcrt 
quite fo bright, with fpots more of. a 
darkifh brown colour ; the belly alfo ii 

- flatter ; and the ffefli is more dry, not fo 
ted, nor of fo good a flavour* 

The Salmon is certainly a fifli of pfey, 
having teeth in his mouth, as other* fifh at 
prey ha?e, and delighting in pur filing and 
fefeing fmall ftfh. It is tery remarkabfe, 
however, that though a Salmon ffiall be 
taken m the very aft of chafing and catch- 
iiig the fmall fry, yet, upon opening it, 
nothing of thae nature will be found within: 
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it ; nor has it ever been difcovered, bj 
opening tbefe fifli, what they do fubftft 
on. 

The Salmon is a filh of paffage, fre- 
quenting both the fait and frefh water. 
Some begin to leave the fea at the latter 
end of December, others in January and 
February, and continue running up the 
rivers more or lefs till near their fpawning 
time,, which is chiefly in the months of 
September and O&oberj though fome 
jpawn before that time, and fome after j 
for I have obferved them to be big with 
roe in January in fome countries, and in 
others in May. They begin to go out of 
feafon in July, which may be difcovered 
by their fcales appearing rougher and not 
fo bright, and a little blackifh about the 
head $ in fhort, they can never be laid to be 
in perfection when they begin to have roe ; 
from which time they will gradually get 
worfe and worfe ; and near their fpawning 
time they will turn to a fort of dirty yellow* 
ifli colour ; their flefh will be foft, their 
beautiful fpots va&ifb ; and, after fpawn- 
ing, 
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ing, they will become black, difagreeable 
to look at, and appear not like fifli of the 
fame kind. 

The Porpus, or Sea-Hog 9 is a great 
enemy to Salmon, and will often chafe 
diem for a considerable diftance up the 
rivers. 

The Salmon always breeds in rivers 
that have communications with the fea ; 
but fo high up as to have the * water pure 
and free from any brackifh tindure. They 
are very reftlefs, and always endeavouring 
to get . near the fpring head ; to effect 

which, they will leap over weirs and other 
obftru&ions, to the aflonifhment of the 
beholders ; and thus, in the courfe of 
their journey, they fix on convenient places 
for their purpofe, which are generally 
upon flats, where the bottom is gravel and 
land, and the ftream moderate, and not 
over deep ; they alfo prefer the tails and 
fides of fwift dreams. By the time they 
have accommodated themfelves, Nature 
fapplies the males with an i*cref> 

H 3 erne** 
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etna * 9 whicb grows out; of the end of the 
lower jaw, and is a bony griftle, faroewhat 
refembling a large hawk's beak ^ it is very, 
ftrong, and will grow to the length of 
about an inch and a half, or more. With 
this they go to work, and throw up the 
gravel and fand in heaps a foot or more 
high, like mole*hillg in a field, leaving 
hollow places between, wherein the females 
caft their eggs; and the males, perform* 
mg their natural office, go to work again, 
and cover all fubftantially over, to prevent 
other fifh from defraying them, and to 
nourifh and bring them to perfection. 
This done, they immediately tun down 

the rivers to the fea, which reftores them 

• 

* This excrefcence, or tuik, in the Salmon, ia 
ftOt a fign of his being fickly, nor a defence againft 
fiftr that would devour the fpaw'n (as has been afiert> 
ed by many writers on the nature of this fifh); but it 
given him by Nature purely for the purpqfe of mak- 
ing the beds for the females to fpawn in ; for all 
frefh-water fifh are fearful of approaching the Sak 
mon on account of his fiae and his being a fifh of 
prey, as before obfervfd, with teeth and. ftrengtb, 
fuJBcient to prevent any thing of that kind, without 
fuch inftrument, 

to 
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to their ftrength, and adds greatly to 
• th^ir growth ind goodnefs; and here the 
male gradually lofes the excrefcence before 
defcribed. But if any are flopped by flood- 
gates, weirs, or otherwife confined to frefh 
water, they will become lean j wafte away 
in their bodies f their heads will appear 
large, and of a different form from what 
Aey are when in health; and they will 
die by degrees^for want of the benefit of the 
ialt ttaten The purging of the fait water, 
therefore, may as well be a reafon why 
Salmon grow fo faft, as the want thereof 
-the caufe why they pine away and die fo 
foon when confined to frefh water ; for 
jNature dire&s them to the fait water to 
purge and cleanfe them, not only from 
their impurities after fpawning, but from 
all others acquired by their manner of 
feeding all the fummer in frefh water. It 
likewife hardens their fat and flelh ; and 
the frefh water, adding to their flavour, 
makes them more wholefome, 

I have often with delight feen thefe fifh 
working their beds, obferved them cad- 

tf 4 in g 
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ing their fpawn, and admired the curious 
method in which they coyer the beds up 
again, particularly in the river Shannon 
in Ireland. 

In -this manner their fpawn is left ; and 

therein it is nourilhed and brought to per- 
fection without any other care. There 
are feveral kinds of fifh that will deftroy 
the fpawn when the Salmons have left their 
ftations, by rooting it up wherever they 
are able ; thefe are, particularly, the Eel, 
Roach, and Dace. 

The Salmon has different names in dif- 
ferent countries, according to its age; 
thofe that are taken in the river Ribble y 

in Yorkfliire, are in the firft year called 
Smelts^ in the fecond year $prods 9 iip. the 
third MortS) in the fourth Forktails, in 
the fifth Half-fijh, and in the fixth Salmon. 
The final! Salmons, called Moris and Peak 
in mod parts of England and Ireland, are 
named Grils in Scotland. 

It is very remarkable, that fuch errone- 
ous accounts (hould be given by many na- 
tural hiftorians of the growth and weight 

* of 
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of thefe fifh. They in general ftate,. that 
a Salmon attains his full growth at the 
weight of forty pounds ; whereas, both in 
Greatf Britain and Ireland, I have feen 
them from fixty to near feventy pounds 
weight, and have heard of larger. -Ihave 
taken fome by angling with an artificial 
fly and other baits, weighing upwards of 
forty pounds. 

Ail fifh, fo long as they remain in 
health and efcape misfortunes from the 
bite of fifli of prey, (as well' as other inju- 
ties to which they are frequently liable,) 
add fomething to their fiz$ and weight 
continually, breeding . and growing ; for 
all fifh will begin to fpawn when very 
young, and before they are half grown : 
hence we fee fmall Salmons with roe as 
well as large ones. Such is my humble 
opinion however ; and after having made 
it my ftudy for upwards of forty years, I 
have the confidence to believe, that my 
knowledge of the. nature of frefh-water 
fifh is equal with the. land fportfman's 
knowledge of the nature of hares, phea- 

fants, 
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faats, partridges, and other game ; mtk 
which I am alfo not unacquainted. 

There are in Ireland two beautiful falls 
of water (nearly perpendicular) which are 
called Salmon-leaps; one at Ballougb* 
Shannons the other, at Leixlipj about 
eight or nine miles from Dublin. The 
Salmon, when running from the fea, leap 
up thefe cafcadts ; and it is hardly credible 
by thofe who have not witnefled it, that 
thefe fifh (hould be able to dart themfelves 
full twelve feet perpendicular out of the 
water; nay, allowing for the curvature, 
Ihey muft fometimes leap fixteen or 
eighteen feet. They do not, however, 
always fucceed at the firft leap ; for fome- 
times when they have almoft reached the 
fummit, the falling water dallies them down 
again ; at others, they fail head foremoft 
or fidelong upon the rocks, where they re* 
jnain ftuimed for a few moments, and then 
ftruggle into the water again. When 
they are fo lucky as to reach the top, they 
{mm out of fight in a moment. They 
4q not appear to fpring from the furface 

of 
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of the water, nor can it be afcertained 
from what- depth they take their leap. It 
feems, however, to be performed by a 
forcible fpring with their tails bent to their 
mouths ; for their principal ftrength is ia 
their tails. They have fometimes been 
ftot,— at others caught with ftrong barbed 
hooks fixed to a pole, at others again, by 
a kind of bafket fattened to a long pole, 

and inftances have been known of women 
catching them in their aprons, — during 
their leap. Sometimes one may fee forty 
or perhaps more of~ thefe leaps in an hour. 
There is a catarail. of this kind on the 
river Tivy in Pembroke/hire, and another 
on the river Wear, not far from Durham, 
which is accounted very high ; but that 
which I have fpoken of in Ireland is much 
higher. I have often been furprifed, while 
angling near mills, and other obftru&ions 
that" fometimes prevent the Salmon 9 * free 
courfe up the rivers, to fee a Sahngn leap with 
violence againft a mill-wheel when going 
round, a rock, or a wall, and rebound with 
fuch force a? to fall at my feet, Indeed, 

- fometimes 
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fbmetimes they are cut afunder by mill- 
wheels at work. 

It muft be remarked, that Salmon is 
much more plentiful in the rivers of Scot- 
land znd Ireland thap in thofe of England; 
and that it is very cautious of venturing 
too far into the fait water, through dread 
of being devoured by the Porpus or other 
fifli of prey ; they therefore keep about the 
bays near the entrance of the rivers into 
the fea ; and upon their return from thence 
always enter the fame rivers in which they 
had been fpawned: which naturally ac- 
counts for fome of them being better than 
others, according to the different qualify 
and purity of the water in the rivers to 
which theyrefort. 

# 

The -Salmon's haunts. 

The Salmon delights to prey and fport 
in fwift violent ftreams and large rivers > 
and generally prefers the rough and upper 
parts of gentle ftreams, and the tails of 
large ones, when on prey? efpecially in 

fuch 
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fuch waters as have pebbly* gravelly, or 
fandy bottoms, and fometimes in weedy 
bottoms. When off their prey and fport, 
they fwira in the deep and broad parts, and 
generally in the middle of the river near 
the ground. 

V 

Their Feeding-times and Baits* 

The Salmon's beft feeding-times are 
from fix till nine in the morning, and 
from three in the afternoon till fun-fet ; 
generally in a clear water, when the wind 
blows hard againft the ft ream. The bed: 
months to angle for them are March, 
April, May, and June ; though they will 
take a fly very freely till the beginning of 
Oftober, but they are then out of feafon 
and unclean. They are to be fifhed for 
with a large artificial fly (as hereafter 
defcribed), fmall Gravling or Laft-fprings, 
Minnows, and lob- worms ; but the fly is 
the mod killing of them all. 



How 
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How to angle for them, &c. 

• 

Your rod fliould be from fixteen td 
eighteen feet in length, or longer, accord- 
ing to the fize of the river you fifli in } 
ftrong and limber, with good wire rings 
from the top to within two feet of youf 
hand, near to which your reel or winch 
mud be fixed, with a good ftrong run- 
ning-line without knots, and the reel mull 
be l^rge enough to contain as much line as 
will crofs the river you fifli in ; for the 
Salmon is a ftrong fifli, will run very 
iwHtly when firft hooked, and will after- 
wards leap and plunge for fome time. 
When he gives in a little, take the advan- 
tage of winding up your line, and when 
he makes another motion to be off (which 
he will many times) give him line again, 
and fo continue playing him till you have 
gained all your line back again, except 
what is fufficient to lead him to fome 
fhallow part, when, on his belly touch- 
ing the bottom, he will turn on his fide ; 

you 
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you may then lay down your rod, and 
take him out by the gills. They will 
fometimes be fa jaded, that they will not 
ftir afterwards. You may often take them 
in the (till deep parts of rivers when the 
wind blows very ftrong. 

When you go out to angle for Salmon* 
you fhould have a gaff (fo called by Sal- . 
mon-fifhers), which is a good flick fome- 
what pliable, with a large barbed hook in 
one end ; a firing is made fad to one 
end alfo, and to flip off and on the other ; 
fo that you can carry it like a bow acrofs 
your (boulders, and be out of the way of 
throwing the line ;■ thus, when you' have 
played a fifh, and brought him in under a 
bank, &c. you may flip the firing off> and, 
taking the gaff in your hand, put the hook 
into the nofe or the gills and lift him out ; 
for which purpofe a landing-net is too 

fmall. 

After you have fixed the reel to your 
rod, take the line (which is looped at the 
end), and run it through the rings till 
you bring it out at the top ; then take 

your 
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Jrour foot-length or gut-length (which 
mud:, be looped at each end, and the 
knots well whipt alio,) and loop it to the 
reel-line. This footJength, for Salmon, 
muft be made of three ftrong filk- worm- 
guts twitted together as hairs are done ; 
three lengths will bo. long enough, as you 
fifh with only one fly. The link to. which 
your fly is fixed is done in the fame way, 
and looped to the other end of your foot- 
length j fo that if the fifli at any time re* 
fufe one fly, you may take it off with con* 
venience, and try others, till you find 
which they are in the humour to take. 

When you troul for them with Gray- 
ling or Minnow, your foot-length or links 
muft be about three yards, with a fwivel 
or two, as well to help your bait to play 
and turn freely, as to prevent your line 
from twilling and breaking ; with a large 
fhot or two about a foot from the bait, to 
keep it under water wlien you play it ; 
but you may either add to, or dimihi A 
the (hot, according to the ftrength of tht 
ftream you fifh in, and your ownjudg* 

4 ment; 
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ment ; for this kind of angling is chiefly 
in the dreams* You muft have a ftiffer 
top to your rod than for fly-fifhing j your 
hook very large, and long in the (hank $ 
with a very fmall one fixed above, at nearly 
the diftance of the length of the fifh you 
bait with. The bait is to be drawn upon 
the hook like a worm, by putting it into 
the mouth and bending it round the bend 
of the hook till it comes out a little above 
the tail, fo as to keep the tail bent a little ; 
and then put the Tmall hook (which muft 
be made blunt' at the point) through the 
lips of the fifh, to prevent its flipping into 
the bend of the large hook. Some ufe a 
leaded, and others a fnap hook; but I 
much prefer the method I have here de- 
fcribed. 

When you are thus prepared, let your 
line out about the length of your rod, 
throw your bait acrofs (he dream, and 
draw your line with a pretty brifk motion 
up it ; which caufes ' the bah to fpin well, 
and provokes the large fifh to take it. 
Some anglers ftrike the fifli as they feize 

i the 
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the bait j but I generally let them take it 
down for a time, which I think is the 
fureft method, though- 1 can take them 
either way ; but I would advife thofe who 
ufe themfelves to the former method to be 

careful, when a fifh runs at the bait, not 
to fnatch it away through furprife before 
he takes it, as is often done even by toler- 
able anglers. This way of angling is beft 
when the water is clearing off . after a 
frefli, or when on the rife, before it becomes 
too thick. 

In lob-worm fifhing for the Salmon, ufe 
the trouling tackle, by putting two of 
thefe worms well fcoured on the hooks, 
the firft of which muft be drawn up quite 
above the top of the (hank of the large 
hook, and the fmall one run through the 
head; then take theoth^r worm, and* run 
that up the hook fome way above the 
fhank, and, drawing the other down, let 
them hang with their tails one above -the 
other, keeping the point of the large hook 
from coming through the worm. This 
being done, lay your .worms at the bottom 

of 
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df a ftream* and hold your'rod ftillj keep- 
ing out of fight as much as poffible ; if in 
a fhort time you have no bite* move your 
line gently lip the ftreani, and your worms 
will play and fliew themfelves by means of 
the fwivels, and thus entice the fifh to 
take them. If you have no fuccefs this 
way after a few trials, you may almoft de- 
pend upon it that there is no fifh there, or 
elfe that be is not for the bait; This me- 
thod is ufed when either the water is too 
thick for the fly, or when the day is 
bright, little or rip wind ftirring, and the 
water fo clear that the fifh can diTcover 
the deception of the artificial fly. % I have 
often got up into a tree to look for them, 
and have fometimes difcovered one or 
more at the bottom, by the fide or at the 
tail of a ft ream, and, defcending, have 
crept carefully out of fight, when, gently 
laying the worms at the bottom, about a 
yard from his head, I have foon felt his 
nibbling, and having hooked and taken 
him, have then gone and looked out for 
more* You can take them by no other 

1 2 method 
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method of angling when the weather and 
wat£r are in fuch a ft ate, than by this way* 
and minnow fifhing. 



SALMON-FRY. 



Galled in fome countries, Salmon-Smelts, 
Samlets* Salmon-Pinks> &c. Thefe fmall 
Salmon are found in all livers that Salmon 
frequefit, and are the produce of the fpawn 
left by thpm. They begin to appear in 
February* and in March and April are 
very numerous ; but if a frefli happens to 
rife in the rivers abojit April, they begin 
to travel, and will go lower down from 
where they were fpawned every frefh, till 
they find the water faltifc -, and by the 
middle of the fummer they will be grown 
as large as herrings, and fome larger. As 
the cold weather comes on, they will ven- 
ture to the mouths of the rivers, o? a 
little farther, but are fearful of going too; 
far into the fait water on their firft vifit. 
The fait water adds greatly to their 
grovvth ; and in the fpring and fummer 

following 
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following they return, and run up the 
rivers in great quantities, but' go down to 
the fea again before the winter (/'. e* thofe 
that efcape being taken). Upon their 
fecond return up the rivers, they will be 
grown -amazingly, and are then called 
(according to the countries where they are 
taken) Moris, Peals, or Grils, as before ob- 

ferved ; though foine will call them Salmon- 
Troths 9 for want of knowing better. In the 
beginning of the autumn following they' 
will fpawn for the firft time. The latter 
end of the next February after they are 
fpawned, they will begin to take a fmall 
worm, when not much longer than one's 
finger ; and in March and April, When 
the largeft will be fix or feven inches 
long, they are very eager in taking a fmall 
red or black fly, if the water be clear ; 

if thick, a fmall worm; and afford great 
diverfion (6 a young angler ; but ,it is 
really fhameful to take them at that age, 
though they are very delicate eating, 

1 3 They 
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They are to be angled for in and by the 
fides of ftreams whofe bottoms are gra* 
velly, fandy, or ftony, 

THE SALMON-TROUT. 

The real Salmon-Trout is a very handfome 
fifh, being more richly adorned than the 
Salmon. It is longer, thicker, and rounder 
in proportion than a Salmon ; is of ared- 
difli caft when infeafon; has fine finall 
fcales, beautifully intermixed on both 
fides of the lateral lines with rich red and 
black fpots, from head to tail; and the 
head, which is proportionally handfome 
with the body, is fpqtted over, as arp 
likewife the covers of the gills ; th,e fins 
3re ftrongly formed, and the tail is fhorte? 
and ftronger than the Salmon's, but not 
fo much forked. The fieOi is exceedingly 
rich and good, and in fotne countries 
efteemed much better than that of any filh 
of the Salmon kind. The fize is, geae- 
rally, from two or three pounds to about 
five or fi^ in weight j but fame ^re larger. 

Their 
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Their haunts, feafon, -and fpawning-time. 
Their haunts are partly the fame as thofe 
of the Salmon and large common Trout, 
and they are often taken when angling for 
either. They frequent the rivers pretty 
early in the fpring ; are in high feafon 
from the middle of .April till towards the 
latter end of July ; and fpawn chiefly in 
September ; though in fome countries 
they will fpawn fooner, and. in others 
Ueiy 

How to angle for them, their baits, and 
biting-times. 

Your rod mould be a ffliall-fized Sal- 
mon-rod, oraftrong Trout one, not lefs 
than fourteen feet long; your reel-line . 
ftrong ; . the foot-length about three yards 
of fine twifted filk-worm-gut, or fome of 
the ftrongeft fingle, with the knots well 
whipt ; the hook No. 3 or 4 ; the baits, 
when the water is clear enough, mould be 
large gaudy flies ; but, when it is much 
1 4 coloured, 
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coloured, well-fcoured worms j with which 
angle in the ftreams and near the fides of 
them, having a running line, with a (hot 
or two a foot or more from the hook. 

This is a ftrong fifh in its element ; and 
therefore when you hook one, give line 
enough, and otherwise manage him pro* 
perly, and he will giye you good play. 



THE BULJXTROUT QR SGURf, THE BUL- 
GER, AND WHITE-TROUT, &C. 

Thefe differ from the Salmon, as well 
as the Salmon-Trout; all of which are 

I 

by fome perfons taken for young Salmon j 
but this is a grofs error ; .for they are quite 
a different fprcies ; their tails are not £? 
forked at the epd; fome are much 
browner, fome blacker, and others much 
brighter j and the Bull-Trout has a fhorter 
and thicker head, as well as -body, than 
any other. Some of the former-named 
fifli will weigh from a pound to three or 
fcur; and they are found in all riven 
that have a communication with the fata 

water, 
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water* as well as in others that join thofe, 
where there are no obftrudions to their 
running up* 

, They begin to run up the rivers in May; 
0T at the beginning of June, and are moft 

plentiful in September and October ; hot 
in thefe months they are not fo good as ia 
the former ones, it being the feafon when 
the greateft part of them (pawn. The 
flefh is at no time fo good as that of a 
Salmon, being fomethifig drier. 

The White-Trout, as it is generally 
called in England ai)d Ireland, is termed 
Whitling in Scotland, and Sewen. or Souen 
inWales. They are moft excellent fifh ; 
particularly thofe taken in the Toway im 
ISouth Wales , as remarked in treating of that 
river. They run about the fize of large 
Mackerel, are quite handfome and very 
bright, and are to be taken with the black 
and groufe hackles hereafter defcribed in 
the lift of flies. 

Their haunts are ip fmart, rough, ftony 

(Ireams, and at the fides and tails of them, 

Sphere it is gravelly 5 and fometimes in 

fmooth 
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finooth gliding currents of the fame na- 
ture* They are ftrong in the water, and 
afford great fport when hooked ; for fome 
of them will fpring with the line a yard or 
two om of the water, and that feverai 
times before you can properly land them* 
The former have the fame haunts as the 
Salmon-Trout, and are fometimes found 
in gentle purling (hallow ft reams, and 
thofe that run between and over rocks or 
(tones, and about weirs that are made 
acrofs rivers. 

Your tackle and baits are the lame as 
for the Salmon-Trout. 



THE GRAVLTNG, tASJ-SPRING, SHEDDER, 
GRAVLL-L AST-SPRING, OR SAMPSON \ 

(So called in different countries) is found 
in ail rivers which the Salmon and the 
Trout juft defcribed frequent. They are 
exceedingly plentiful in- . many rivers 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, from 
the beginning of April to the latter end 
pf November j and are much like the 

Salmon* 
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Salmon-Fry, only fome of them are of a 
darker colour, and have blackifti marks 
down the middle of each fide ; but there 
are various forts and fizes of them to be 

. found towards the latter end of the year, 
differently marked. 

Some are of opinion, that they are the 
fpawn of the lick Salmon which cannot 
get out from the frefli waters to the fea, 
and that^ being thus the offspring of a 
weak feed is the reafon of their diminutive 
fize and inability to breed again ; but this 
is obvioufly wrong, becaufe • the Salmon 
never fpawns but when in perfect health. 
Another opinion is, that they are a fpecies" 

" of themfelves, becaufe a little milky mat. 
ter, like male fpawn, is found in fome of 
them in the month of September, but never 
any female fpawn ; for which reafpn, I 
take ihis to be an error alfo. 
1 Now, in my opinion, they are really 
and ablblutely the fpawn of the SaMnon- 
Trout, Bull-Trout- or Scurf , Bulgen, 
White-Trout or Sewen, &c. ; and that they 
gr£ the productions of all thefe kinds of 

fiih, 
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fifli, may be inferred, as we find them 
differ in lize and make* The kind of 
milky matter fpoken of, may be a for- 
wardness of nature in fome of the males, 
before the females are capable of produ- 
cing any fpawn. But even fuppofing that 
they do actually breed at this age, it would 
not affeft my argument j for fifh begin to 
breed when very fmall ; the Roach and 
Dace, for inftance, will be full roed when 
no longer than one's finger,- and fo go on 
breeding and growing fome little, 3s long 
as they exift. But 1 take thefe Gravlings 9 
&V. to be a year old at the time- fpoken 
of, the fpawn of the lad feafon ; and that 
they go gradually down the rivers before 
the next winter, according to their 
ftrength, till they find the water a little 
brackifli, which adds much to their 
growth, and enables them to return the 
next fummer to the rivers in various fizes, 
according to their kind, as we may ob- 
serve when any quantity are taken ; and 
this feafon I find to be their firft time of 
(pawning, being then full of roe of both 

kinds; 
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kinds'; and fo in time they coqie to be 
named as above mentioned ; for they do 
not grow fo fail in proportion as the Salmon. 
If this be not the cafe, what becomes of 
the fpawn of thefe Trctats, which always 
breed in rivers like the Salmon ? Does it 
produce nothing ? I anfwer, that it pro- 
duces thefe very fifli, and no other ; and 
that on their reaching the brackilh water, 
the marks down each fide gradually dis- 
appear, and they become, adorned, fome 
' with beautiful red fpots, fome with brown, 
black, and others with whitifh fpots, ac- 
cording to their kind. Some will be 
darker than the Salmon, and fome as 
bright as filver. 

The baits and method of angling for the 
Gravling are the lame as for the Salmon- 
Fry. . • 



• THE MULLET 



Is a fifli of pafTage, vifiting our rivers 
from the fait water. It is fomethirtg like 

a Dact in (hape, but much thicker; has 
7 a fharp 
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a fharp nofe ; the mouth is without teetfr * 
but the tongue is a little rough, and 
there are two rough bones on each fide 
the palate, and one at the cornex; of the 
mouth, befet with prickles ; the head is 
flattifh, .with fcales on the covers of the 
gills and head as far as the noftrils > and 
large ones on the body j the back is of a 
blueifh brown, having a fin radiated with 
five long fpines, and the belly white ; the 
lateral lines are variegated alternately with 
black and white. The largeft of them are 
about half a yard .long, and in great 
efteem. In the fummer time they ruii* 
up with every tide,' and return backwheii 

the water ebbs, never flopping in tlie 
rivers \ and they are in feafon from May 
to September. Angle for % them as' the 
tide comes in, but before it gets too 
thick, with an artificial fly, the fame as" 
for Trout, and at all time?, if the water 
be in any degree clear enough ; when 
otherwise, ,bairwifh a fmall red worm, or 
with gentles,* Have ftrong tackle, and 
fifh within two feet of the bottom. The 

Mullet 
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Mullet is a ftroiig fifli in his element j 
when you hook him, therefore, give him 
proper play. 

• 

THE SMELT 

Derives its name, according to fome, 
from having a fmell like a violet, or, as . 
others fay, like a cucumber ; but I think 
it between both, and partaking partly of 
that of new hay. The length of a large 
one is from eight to ten inches, and two 
or three inches broad when big" with roe. 
The largeft I ever faw were fome that I 
took out of the rivers in Scotland, parti- 
cularly the Forth, near Stirling. The 
lower jaw is a little more prominent than 
the upper, and both are furnifhed with 
fmall teeth, befide fome on the tongue. 
The back part of the head is traiifpareflt. 
The back is of a dufky colour ; but the 
belly and fides (hine like filyer ; arid, upon 
clofe examination, there may be feen fmall 
black fpots on the head and back. The 
flefh is foft, tender, and of a delicate tafte, 

for 
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for which it is much efteemed. Sraelw 
▼ifit the.rivers with the tide; and in the 
fpring, and beginning of fummer, will 
run much farther up than in the decline 
of the year. They are alfo to be found 
in the inlets of the fea, and. in the dodks 
that are opened for the reception of Jhips. 
* Angle for them about mid-water with fine 
tackle, a line that is called a paternofterj 
having five or fix finall hooks, about five 
or fix inches above each other, baited with 
different forts of baits. The bell of all are 
very finall frefh jbrimfs, ("not boiled,) or 
part of a boiled one with the head and 
hufk taken away j next to thefe are gen- 
tles ; red pafte ; pafte made up of boiled 
ihrimps, fine white bread, and a little 
honey ; cads, and blood-worms j and they 
will fometimes take a bit of one of their 
ogtn ipecies. Throw in now and then 
ibme crumbs of bread iteeped in water, to 
keep them together. -It is beft angling 
when the tide runs up. 
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THE BARBEL 

Is faid to be fo called on account of its 
having a beard, or barb, under the chops j 
it is a large leather-mouthed fifh, of a 
fine cad and handfome £hape, with fmaH : 
fcales placed in a molt exaft manner ; but 
it is very coarfe and bad eating, and the * 
roe is faid to ad as a violent cathartic and 
emetic, though I never made the experiment • 
In jbort, they are not worth noticing* 
except for the fport they afford, to the 
angler, which is very great. 
.' They begin to rua up the rivers in 
March ; and in April, when they begia 
to fpawn, keep together in companies, ' 
makjag holes in the gravel wherein they 
caft their fpawn. If there be any differ- 
ence in the tafte of their flelh, they are 
mofl: in feafon the latter end of fummer. 
They frequent weedy, gravelly* riling 
grounds* and deep places; and in the 
fummer the ftrosgeft currents of water, 
under bridges, Hear weirs, among piles 

k hollow 
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hollow places, and under moffy weeds, 
iic. Sec. Before the weather gets too 
cold, they retire down the rivers to the 
deep brackifh water, where they continue 
till the fpring, when they run up again ; 
though fome will have it, that they con- 
tinue up the rivers, and hide themfelves 
all the winter in the weeds and mud in 
deep water ; but this is a wrong notion ; 
for I never heard of fifhermen taking 
them with nets at that feafon of the year, 
which they certainly would do, as well as 
other fifl», if they were then in the water ; 

' nor did I ever know a Barbel to be found- 
in any river or brook that had not a com-, 
siunication with the fea. 

Angle for them "with ftrong tackle, 
with a wheel or winch as before defer ibed; 
your bottom link fhouldbe three lengths . 
of gut twifted together^ the hook from 

, No. 4 to No. 5 or 6 ; a proper number 
of ihot about half a foot from k, and at 
cork or fwan-quill float to carry the bait 
about half an inch from the ground, or 
nearer. Do not bait the place with gr#me* 9 '. 
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a& fome do, nor with- any other bait bat 

what is inferior to that you fifli with ; as 

malt grains, bran* blood, parts of lob* 

worms, and clay, all worked up together* 

and two or three fmall balls of it thrown 

into your hole* This repeat now and 

then* but do not bait it too much 

(though fome fooliflily fay you cannot) j 

for if you do, they will glut themfelves 

too much to be eager for your hook-baits j 

the bed of which are, Salmon's roe boiled 

a little ; greaves (which are the remains 

of tallow-chandlers' fat, after having been 

meked and well prefled ; and to prepare 

than for ufe, break fome into a veffel of 

cold water, and put them over a gentle 

fire, till they are near boiling, which will 

turn them almoft white, and make them 

fine and foft * then, fifli with the beft and 

wbiteft part of it)) gentles, lobworms, and 

cheeif. Be careful that yoUr baits be 

if ell fcoured, fweet, and clean, or you 

will fpoil your fport* This ipethod of 

angling for them with a float is chiefly 

proper In deep gently-running water ; but 

k a when 
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when you fifh in ftreams, have & final! 
bullefc with a hole through it on your Hue, 
and a (hot about a foot from the hook to 
pcevent its flipping down to the hook ; by 
thefe means the bullet will lie on die 
ground, and the ft ream will caufe your 
bait to play, and (how itfelf. Tou (houkl 
hive the bottom link of fine gimp for this 
method. When you have a bite; you 
may perceive the line or top of the rod to 
move, and when you have the rod in your 
hand, you can feel him ; give, proper 
time, and then ftrike > if .you hook him, 
be fqre to give him play* and manage 
him properly, or he will break both rod. 
and line; for he will, upon bdng hooked^ . 
run with. his head violently towards any "\ 
cm&t hole or. bank, and will often ftrike 
With his tail at the line to break iu .Their : 
principal Wring. imoAthsjare. from, the be-v 
gmhiag of May till the latter eftd ofwVu- 
g^ft, ff gm about fun-rife to ten o'clock ia, 
the fawning, and frosri four in ttoe *?W* 
n^on to fufrfet* 
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THE FLOUNDER - ; 

Is a fifh that is Found in all rivers which 
have communication with the fea, and is 
too well known tq require defcriptiori, 
except as differing ffoiK the fihall Plaict> 
which fome peoplfe are at a lofs to diftiii- 
guifh from the Flounder j the latter, how- 
ever, Is riot fo broad or flat, but is thickfr 
and tnore oval ; the fins reddifli ; the belly 
of a more clear white ; the flefh confider- 
^bly more firm and good ; and the large 
ones .are adorned with fntall red fpots. 
Jq coming from the fait water, they run a 
confiderable way up the rivers ; numbers 
of them that are not taken, lofe them* 
felves, and, not finding their way back 
pgain, continue and breed in the rivers ; 
and thefe grow to be the largeft. They 
wHl likewife live and breed in ponds, if 
taken and put in without hurt* Angle 
for them with a ftrong line, three, four, 
or five hairs at bottomj or a very ftrong 
gut, and not with a fingle-hair line, as 
fome advife, who know little, if any thing, 

K 3 -of 
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of the method of angling for thefe fifh j 
for in fome rivers they are very large, 
weighing a pound or more} and when hook- 
ed ftruggle much and afford great fport. 
Id angling for thefe you may Jbmetimes 
" take Trout, Cbub, Barbel, Eel, and other 
fifh. The only baits that I would recom- 
mend are. Brandling-worms well fcoured, 
«nd thofe that are taken from rotten tan. 
Lie on the ground when you angle in the 
flreams with a bullet, as before mentioned 
for Barbel; and when in deep (till water, 
withafhotortwoon the line. Youmayufe. 
two or three rods when you fifh purpofely 
for them, laying, them in fuch order as will 
enable you eaftly to difcern when they 
tue^jb^ E .. 2f jiotion of the line or top of 
the rod. The beft places to angle for 
them in, are, by the fides and at the tails 
of deep ftreama, where the bottom con- 
fills of gravel, fine fand, or loam, or in 
deep flill places of the fame quality near 
the banks ; and by throwing in a ground- 
bait of clay and broken worms, and ob- 
fcrving the directions above laid down, 
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you may take in fome risers a dozen or 
more at a (landing, when the water is 
thickened by frefli or tide j for they will 
bite all day, in the courfe of which you 
may often take a considerable quantity, 
though it has been ignorantly aflerted by 
fome, that they are feldomor ever taken 
with a rod and line. 

TH£ EEL, 

Though a fifli of pafiage, is to be 
found in almoft all waters that have 
any communication with the fea.— 
There are feveral forts of them. The 
Silver Eel ,has a dark brown back, 
and white belly ; with a head fmaft and 
fharpifh. The Green Eel U&: *. jrdad flat 
head, 2nd is much flatter made towards 
the tail than the other, having the back 
of a dark green colour, and the belly of a 
whitifii green. The Black Eel has a 
larger head than the two former, a black 
back, and yellow belly j and the flefli h 
reckoned unwholefome, particularly of 
thole taken out of mud in (landing waters. 

1*4 The 
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The Ech begin to run up the rivers in 
April, if the weather be warm ; and fuch 
of them as can will return to the fait 
water fpon in the autumn following, 
where they bring forth their young, which 
are thofe fmall Eels, or Elvers* that run 
tjp the rivers near the furface of the 
water in fuch furprifing quantities when 
the weather becomes warm. 

That Eels are of the viviparous kind is 
certain > for I do not believe that any one 
will venture to fay, that he ever found any 
thing like roe in them ; but I can aflert, 
with truth, th^t for the purpofe of fatis* 
fying myfelf on this head, I have cut open 
numbers of Eels, and have found within 
many of them a fmall foft whitifli fub- 
ftanfce knotted together very curioufly ; 
which* upon clofe examination, x when 
fcparated I found to be perfeft young Eels 
capable of moving, though fome of tHem 
were no thicker than a fine thread, and 
upon their being put into water I have feen 
them fw.im about. This difcovery always 
happened in the latter end of fummer, or 

• beginning 
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beginning of autumn; which convinces 
me, that they go down to the lea for the 
purpofe above ftated; and that thofij 
which iiay behind, (for there are; fome to 
be found in the rivers at almoft all times,) 
produce their young the fame way ; as do 
alfo thofe which by fummer floods have 
been carried out of the rivers into ponds, 
rivulets, ditches, (where there is any 
fpring,) and other waters, wherever they 
are, except thofe that are barren. Thefe, 
when the winter comes on, retire into 
deep water, under hollow banks, and 
other places where there is a fufficient 
quantity of mud for them to lurk in, and 
keep themfelves warm, till the fpring and 
mild weather invites them abroad again. 
Natural hiftorians tell us, that all fifhes 
that have no fcales bring forth their young 
alive; &nd thofe that have, caft theiy 
fpawn ; but this is a miftake ; witnefi 
the little Minnow, Loach, and ctbers % 
which have no fcales, yet fpawn in the 
fame manner as thofe, that have j which 

ju^kes me conclude, that thefe author* 

rneaa 
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mean iftany fea-fifli, but at the fame time 
have particularly miftaken the nature of 
the Eel! I cannot help commenting a 
little farther on this fubjeft. There are 
not wanting perfons who afiert, that Eels 
are bred from fome corrupted matter, even 
from that of their own fpecies, by gluti - % 
nous drops of dew falling on banks near 
waters, which are by the heat of the fun 
turned into JEels ! i And, wonderful to 
relate, an author on this head, intending 
to make others as wife as him/elf, and all 
the world conjurers, gives inftruftions for" 
producing them by art, viz. " Cur up two 
turfs covered with May-dew, and lay one 
on the other, the graffy fide inwards, and 
thus expofe them to the heat of the fun : 
m a few hours there will fpring from them 
an infinite quantity of Eels ///" Many 
perfons will alfo tell you, that where 
horfes run near water, and caft their 
hairs therein, and on the fides of the 
banks, they will certainly produce Eels Hi 
.The m EePi haunts are chiefly among 
Weeds, under (lumps of trees, roots, and 

4 . (tones, 
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ftones, in holes in the banks and bottom, 
and about bridges, weirs, mills, deep 
dreams, and muddy places^ where they 
moftly keep in the day-time, with only 

their heads out watching for t>rey, except 
when the water is rendered thick by 
rains or otherwife j for then they come out 
boldly, and will bite fe^gerly. They 
are bed in feafon in May, June, and July. 
Angle for them on the ground, with two, 
three, or more rods (if you find you can 
attend them), ufing the. fame ground-bait 
as for die Barbel; but letting your hook- 
baits be well-fcoured lob-worms, fmall Min- 
nows* Loaches, Bull-beads, and wafp-mag- 
gots, which are the bed baits for them, 
and with which you may often have good 
fport when the water is high and thick, as 
above obferved ; but they take bed in the 
night, when the weather is warm and the 
night dark ; then, if you are difpofed for 
the fport, fifli upon the (hallows where 
there is a current, or by the fide or tail of 
?t dream with a fandy gravelly bottom, 
holding the rod in your hand, and letting 

the 
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ihe bait be oh the ground, which bait ma} 
cither of the above, mentioned, except 
the young; wafp. When they bite, yori 
pill fe*l ■ them tug fharply ; but give A 
jitttetime, and you cannot fail of having 
excellent fport from. the time the night 
tomes on till *the day break*, which in; 
Jtaritly flops it, for ihey dire&ly flee ti 
their hiding-places. You may alfo take 
them <by night-lines, with .the fame bait£. 
These is a method of taking them at any 
time of day when the water is clear and 
|ow ; this is called fniggJing 9 and is' pen 
formed by having, a fmall flick, ntrthicke^ 
than * ftfongkh top,rod, with a^kirwl of 
elbow at one end, and ftraighf at fh§ 
other, about a yard long, with a fmftt) 
cleft in each end, and a large ft rong ntfedle 
Well whipt- to a ;line of fmall go6d whip* 
ford, or catgut, from the eye dbwn t<* 
the middle ; when you bait, run the head 
of the needle quite up tofo the head- of * 
lob-worm, Jetting the? point eame- «eut 
about the middle; then .put the point of ' 
the needle into the deft at either ..end of 

9 the 
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* the (lick, according to convenience, and 
taking both (tick, and line together in 
onehand, witlj foaie of the line wrap- 
ped round the h&nd, put the., bait 
'gently into hak&$ under hollow walls, 
ftones* and other- places where you think 
they HWte . thwifelves ; if there be any 
Eel there-, he will take it* and draw the 
woirm and • the needle out of the cleft ; 
now take away the flick gently (having 
flackened the line) ahd give time, that he 
may fwattow the bait ; then give a gentte 
fnatch, and the needle will ftick acrofs hi9 
throat; let him tife himfelf with tugging* 
before you attempt to pull him out ; for 
he lies infolded in his den* and will fallen 
his tail round any thing that he can for 

his defence ; fo that violence wifl fome- 
tinaes pull away his head, particularly if 
he be large; get him out therefore by 
gentle means. The largeft Eels are gene- 
rally taken about the hollow ftone-work of 
old bridges, (the angler being in a boat,)* 

and afford great diverfion. 

Another 
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Another method of taking them is, by 
what is called bobbing; this is done by 
taking a quantity of chicken's guts, or 
fcoured lob- worms ; having a long needle, 
with two or three lengths of worfted 
(lightly twifted together, put the needle 
lengthways through them, and draw them 
down on the worfted till you have a yard 
or two thus prepared j then tie them up in 
links, fallen them to about two yards of 
good packthread, and make a knot on it 
about eight inches from the worms ; and, 
flipping a piece of lead with a hole in it 
down the line to the knot, from about a 

quarter to three quarters of a pound weight* 
according to the current you fifli in, fallen 
the line to a manageable pole, and let the 
lead lie on the bottom in thick- muddy 
water, where the tide comes up ftrong; 
or near thd mouth of ' fome riven When 
they come to nibble at your bait, you can 
feel them ; but give them fome little time 
before you pull up, which muft be gently, 
till they get near the furface of the water, 

then 
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then hoift them out quickly ; the worfted 
flicking in their teeth prevents them from 
getting loofe till you flacken the, line by 
throwing them on the ground, or into a 
boat (which is preferable to being on 
fhore); and as foon as they are difen- 
tangled, throw in again, and fo continue 
putting in and taking up, and you will 
frequently get great quantities, efpecially 
of Grigs. Eels are alfo to be fnared by 
the fame- method as that hereafter de- 
scribed for fnaring Pike* 

Allthofe of which I have hitherto heet*, 
treating are fjhes of pajfage. 

m 

The following are fifhes that do not vifit 
the falt-water : 



THE TROUT 

* 

Is more generally efteefned than any 
other frefh-w&ter fifh. The fliape of 
Trouts in general is rather long thatfc 
.broad, like the Salmon; but in feveral 
rivers of Scotland and If eland they grow 
much thicker than in our rivers in Eng- 
land, 
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land, though not near fo long in propor- 
tion to their" thicknefs '; fo that a 'Trout of 
this kind, that is from eighteen to about 
twenty-two inches in length, will often 
Weigh from three to four or five pounds. 
-.■ The Trout is a fim of prey, has a 
Ihort roundim bead, blunt nofe, wide 
month filled with teeth, not only in the 
jaws, but on the palate and tongue alfo. 
It has a broad tail, fmall fcales, and is 
Jprinkltid all over the body and covers of 
the gills, when in feafon, with fmall 
beautiful .red and black fpots. 

There are feveral forts of Trouts, 
Ishich differ in their fize, fhapej and co- 
lour i but the bell are either red or yel- 
low ; the females have a fmaller head 
and deeper body than the males, and are 
of a fuperior flavour. There is alfo a 
tot, of .fmall Trout in many of the lefler 
rivers, that never grow large, but are very 
great breeders, 
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Their Jpawning-time 9 with obfervatiom. , 

Trouts begin to fpawn . in October in 
fome rivers, and in others in November* \\ 

which I take to be the chief month. To* ' • • 

4 * i 

1 

wards the latter end of September they i 

leave the deep water to which they had 
retired during the latter part of the hot 
feafon, and make their way up the rivera, 
feeking out proper places for the purpofe 
of fpawning. They always fix upon fome 
gravelly bottom, or where gravel and fand 
are mixed among ftones towards the tail 
and fides of a fiream, and in lakes, &c* 
'whole bottoms are gravel among weeds, 
where they make themfelves beds, and 
therein depofit their fpawn ; at which • 

time they become black about* the head 
and body, and are difagreeably foft and 
unwholefome. In fatt, they are never 
* good when big with roe, which is con* 
trary to the nature of moft other fift. 
After they have fpawned, they become 
lean and feeble ; their bodies feem wafted ; 
and thofe beautiful fpots which before 
adorned them are not perceptible; their 

& heads 
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their beads appear f welled, and their eye3 
dull. In this ftate they retire to the deep 
ftill parts of the water, and continue there 
fick, as is fuppofed, all the winter, breeding 
a kind of worm which keeps them poor, 
till the feafon comes on to refrefh and re* 

ftore them to their former vigour. There 
are to be found in all Trout rivers feme 

female Trouts that are barren, and thefe 
continue good all the winter. 

Weir haunts. 

In February, or as foon as the weather 
becomes a little warm and open, the 
Trouts begin to leave their winter quarters 
in the .deeps, and approach the Jhallows 
and tails of ftreams, where they fcour, 
cleanfe, and reftore themfelvea to health, 
which prepares them for their fu miner's di- 
ver fion. As they acquire ft rength, they 
advance ftill higher up the rivers, 4 till they 
fix upon their fummer's habitation y for 
.which they generally choofe rocky, ftony, 
and gravelly bottoms ; whirlpools, and 
boles into which fwift ftreams* fharps*. agd 

(hallows, 
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Shallows fall j under hollow banks, roots 
of trees, boughs and bufhes, and m 
places that are fhaded j behind great 
ftones and banks, that ft and above or jet 
but into the water, or where there is aft 
eddy or whirling back of a ftream ; and 
in fmall rivers they frequently lie under 
fedges and weeds, dpecially in the-begin* 
ning of the year, before they frecovefr 
their perfect ftrength ; but when they art. 
in their prime, they frequent the fwifteft 
dreams, feeding in the fides and deepeft 
parts of them, and are often .found at the 
upper eftd of mill-pools* at locks, flood- 
gates, and weirs* They alfo take thefr 
ftation^ under bridges, or between two 
ftreams that run from under the arches d£ 
bridges, and in the returns of ftreams, 
inhere the watet feems to boil and twill 
abdut 10 deep places j btt at the decline 
of fummer they lie at the tails of ftreams* 

land: in the deep wateft 

llie anglfr, by being thds dir*#e^ td 
"their moft frequented haunts, may pur fue 
his fport with much fiiccefs, while thofe 

La who 
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wh o are unacquainted with thefe circum- 
ftances muft ever fail in their attempt $. 

Their feafons ; how to angle for them ; 
their baits, and biting-times. 

Trout* may be faid to be in feafon from 
she middle of February to Michaelmas, 
though fome are tolerably good even to 
the middle of Oftober } and I am of opt- 
ion, that they are fatteft and bed from 
about the middle of Auguft to the middle 
of September, becaufe at that feafon they 
feed moftly upon young fry, from thp 
(pawn of many different forts of fiflv 
which, makes them firm and fine fla- 
voured. Some, however, contend, that 
jtheir prime feafon is May, which I cannot, 
be brought to agree with, becaufe m that 
month and June they glut themfelyes with 
foeh quantities of Jics that frequent the 
water, as cauTe them to b« more thin and 
flabby than they are either at . the latter 
-end of April or at the *knc above mea- 
*l«wd. 

Your 
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Tour rod for Trout-fiffiing fhould be 
about fourteen Feet in length ; the bottom 
part made of weU-feafoned afli or hazle, 
large enough towards the but -end for the 
winch or reel to faften oh properly j the 
middle part, feafoned yew or hickary ; the 

top of the feme, well fpliced, with about 
half a foot of good round whalebone to 
fit nicely, properly tapered to the end, 
and ringed neatly, as before obferved of 
the Salmon-rod ; and when put together 
it muft be very regularly taper from bot- 
tom: to . top, with a good fpnng, and 
pliable almoft to the hand, for fly-fifhing ; 
but you (houM have another top, much 
ftiffer, to put oh for minnow and worm- 
fiftiiag. The but-end of your rod fhotikj 
be bored fo as to be adapted to hold either 
top, (according as you change them,) 
with a fere w or cap at the end to keep ic 
from dropping ouy For fly-fifting only* 
ytw rod fhoukt be but of two parts, 
without ferrife, and the lower part longer 
than the upper part, with the fnaall end bf 
the former and the large end of the 

1- .3 " latter 
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latter cut nicely to fit, as for fplicing, 
but pretty long ; it may be tied together 
by the water-fide, with a proper-fized 
twifted and waxed hempen thread, fuch 
as flw>e*makers ufe ; and when you have 
left off fiflung you fhould untie the rod* 
apd wrap the firing round both p^rta to- 
gether, for the more conveniently carry-? * 
ing it home. This fort of rod is by far the 
bgft, both for throwing out the line with 
more eafe and exa&nefs, and for eafing it in 
playing .the fifli when hooked ; and it will 
have a better fpring, if properly made; 
than the "other fort of rods, 

In February, if the weather he open 
and mild, Trouts will take a weMcoured 
fed or dunghill worm, a longifh white 
one found in the foil of turnip-fields, lob- 
worms, &c. ; and if the water be clear, 
and the day fine, you may have fport with 
the fly ; but the beft months for them 
are, March, April, and May. In March 
and April angle for them with the Worm 
in the forenoon, and with a fly orimn- 
fiow the reft of the day, according to 

9 . the 
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the ftatc of the water ; in the fwiftefl; 
ftreams and ftrongeft parts of the river, 
provided the day be warm and bright, and 
in the deeps morning and evening, early 
and late; but if the water be much co- 
loured, or very thick, ^ngje in the fhaj- 
Iows^ where it is jgravelly,. near to th$. 
fides and tails of ftreams, with a worm 
only, to run on the bottom with one large 
ihot a foot at lead from the bait. If ther? 
be a fmall frefli in the water, or it is 
clearing of, being of a dark or brownifh 
Cp{our, ufe the worm firft, (which (hould be. 
a well-fcoured brandling, with si fine hook,* 

a fhortifh line without a &ot, caft in as a 
fly at the head of the ftreams, and mpvect 
geinly towards you, ft ill letting it go 
down with the current, fo as to keep it a 
Uttje under' water) j then* the minnow ; 
and, as the wat$r gets clearer, the artificial 
flie$, of which there is a mod particular 
accptmt given in the Third Part of th£$ 
JJook. When tjie water is clear and lo^ 
in warm weather, you may ufe the 
$>getle ? wood-fly, bluebottle, cadbate, 

jl 4 -palmer, 
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palmer, cabbage-grub, cowdtmg-bob, 
|rc- &c. either at top, or within the 
crater. Other large filh, as well as 
Trouts, will take all thefe bats freely, 
that is, fometimes one fort and fometimes 
another, juft as they are in the humour, 
and the weather and water fuit. , 

There is pother excellent method of 
Caching Ttouts and f$veral other forts of 
ftfli j which is, by taking a fine bittern's 
feather, and lapping it round the hook like 
9 hackle, near the top of the (hank, and 
putting a palmer- worm, (of that fort which 
you judge beft,)*or a cadbate initsfea* 
(pn, on the bend of the hook ; with which 
fifh with a fhort line, over banks, bufhes, 
and fuch places as are proper for the fport. 
|n fome countries this is called bobbing* 

You may alfo, in warm weather, when 
the water is in order, ufe the worm, 
tninnow, or cadbate in the forenoon ; and 
flies, either artificial or natural, all the' reft 
of the day ; not forgetting to ufe the 
evening flies, beginning towards fua-fet-j 
and for jiight-fifhing, ufe the artificial 

Woth* 
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moth-flies, the minnow, or a fmall 

fry. . 

N. B. Your tackle for mmnow-fifhing 
for T routs (hould be of the fame fort as 
that before mentioned for Salmon, with 
this difference only, that it mud be much 
finer, with a good flout (ingle filk-worot- 
gut at bottom, and the hook either 
No. 2, 3, or 4, according as thetfifh f wv 
for fize where you angle. 
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THE QRAYX1NO 

(Xermed in Yorkfhire, and fome other 
places, Umber) has a Jongifh and more 
flat body than that of a Trout. In length 
it feldom exceeds eighteen or twenty 
inched ; its back is of a dufky green in* 
dining to blue ; and the fides are gray, 
(from which it has it^name of Graylings) 
though they feem to glitter with fpangles 

of gold, and are marked with black fpots 
irregularly placed; the lateral line, 
common to all fifh, is nearer the back 
them the belly $ the top of the back fin is 

yeddifh, 
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reddilh, bat the Iowa* part is of a blacifh 
purple (as are the fins of 4he belly) fpoN 
ted with black j it has a fmall head, with 
protuberant eyes, wbofe kides are of 
a fitver colour, ipeckled with dufky yeU 
low} the mouth is of a middle fiafe, with 
the tipper jaw longer than 1 the lower ; it 
cannot be feid to have teeth, but the lips 
are rough tike a fine file ; and when in its 
prime feafon, the head and covers of the 
gills are blackifh ; it is hog-backed ; and 
when it fwims at the bottom of the water, 
its nofe and belly touch the ground to* 
gether, which makes me think that Gray- 

Kngs feed moftly at the bottom. 
The fiefli is in great efieem j and, in my 

opinion, much better than that of the 
Trout. 

Thtir Jeafen, fpawning-tim* and haunts. 

Graylings are good and palatable all 
the year j but their chief feafon h from 
the beginning of September to January. 
Thcyfpawn in' April and the beginning 

of 
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*f May, at which rime they lie near the 
fides and at the tails of Qiarp dreams, and 
are very apt to rife at the artificial fly* 
Their haunts, in general, are nearly the 
feme as thofe of the Trotft. They lurk 
clofe all the winter, and in April begia 
to he yery active; for they are brifk 
fprightly fiihes in their element, and fwkn 
very fwiftly, 

How to angle for them ; their baits, and 

biting'fimes* 

' When the water is clear enough, angle 
for them with Jlies, in the feafon; when 
otherwife, with the cadbaie^ gentle or mag- 
got , or a welUfcoured worm, &c. ; for 
they are taken with the fame baits, and 
after the fame manner, as the Trout, ex- 
cept by trouling with the minnow, &c. 
which they never take. They will feed 
en, and delight themfelves with, all other 
little infefts, as well as the cadbate ; and 
gather hufks, which are compofed of line 
gravel and fand, to preferve them from 
theeoldnefs of the water. I have- often 

few 
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feen numbers of them working op the 
gravel, and catching at every thing of 

4his kind, 

When you fifli at the bottom, let the 
bait or fhot drag upon the ground, for 
they will rather take it there than afcend ; 
therefore when you angle particularly for 
them this way, ufe a running-line, though 

fome prefer a cork float. Gentles, in my 
opinion, are the bed: bait for bottom- 
ftihing. . . 

Graylings are very fportive at the fly 
during the foring and fumnier; being 
much moj-e fimple, and therefore bolder 
than the Trout, they will rife two or 
three times at your fly^ if you mifsthemj 
but are dead-hearted and cowardly foon 
after they are hooked. The mouth is lb 
very tender on each fide, that they will 
often break their hold, fo that you mull 
ufe .them gently when ftruck, and take 
care to have a fine hook* about No. 5 
or 6. 

They will take all day in coolifli cloudy 
days j but the heft time is from about 

eight 
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eight in the morning to twelve, and froja 
four in the afternoon to a little after fun- 
fet, in fpring and fummer; and from 
September to January in the middle of 
the day. In angling for Graylings, you 
toII generally take Trouts alfo j for wheat 
they are in the fame water, they generally 

keep company together, as do Roach and 
Dace. , 



THE PIKE, LUCE, OR JACK, 

Has a long and roundifh body, covered 
with fmall fcales of a whitifh colour, and 
fprinkled on each fide with yellowifh 
fpots (the young ones partake more of a 
greenifli tint) j , the upper and lower jaws 
are both full of teeth, befide which it has 
three rows *of teeth upon the tongue. 
The Pike is the tyrant of frefli- water fifh, 
and is accounted a longer liver than any 
other, except the Carp. The chief ar- 
ticles of his fuftenance are frogs and fifh, 
even thofe of his own fpecies. The very 
large ones are'fo voracious, that they 

have 
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have been known to- fnap at the limbs df 
& boy when fwitriraing, and at a dog ot 
other animal ; they will alfo draw down 
young geefe, ducks, arid other water- 
fowl under water, and devour them. In 
ftort, this fifh rriaybe called the frefh- 

-water fhark. It is fuppofed that no othet 
fi(h will keep company with the Pike$ as 
he is always obferved to fwim alone, arid 
is the mod bold and daring of all frefh- 
water fifh, knowing no other enjoyments, 
as may be conjectured, than prey and 

teft. 

Pikes grow to a vefy large fize. I 
have feen them in England more than 
thirty pounds weight ; and have been in* 
formed, that there was one taken out of 
the river Shannon in Ireland that weighed 
between fixty and feventy pounds ; but I 
never caught one that was more than 
eighteen pounds. 

Their fpawning-tlme> andfeafort. 

They begin fpawning the latter end of 
February, and continue till near the 

Middle 
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middle of March, at which time they go 
out of the rivers into fome creek or ditcht 
where there may be a Efficient fupply of 
water ; in ponds, they feek the neck of 
ihallow parts of the water, m among weeds ; 
and while the fpawner is cafting her eggs $ 
the milter hovers ovfer her, but does not 
touch hen The beft of thefe fifc are thole 

* 

that breed in rivers, and the females are pre- 
ferable to 'the ftiafes. They are in fcaibn 
from the beginning of May till near their 
fpawning-time. 

How* to angle for them, &t. 

Your tod mud be ftrong, fuch as yoa 
troul with for Salmon ; with a reel or 
winch placed on the but-end of it, fuffi- 
cjent to hold about thirty yards of /Irong 
lane ; a( the end of which let there be a 
fwivel, to fatten on your armed wire or 
gimp. ' • ^ m 

There are many" ways of taking the 
Pike. Thefirft that 1 fhall defcribe, 1 
call dipping, and it is performed as fol- 
Ipws : Let your hook be a large proper- 

~ -fized 
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fized gorge-hook, very Sightly . leaded on 
the thank ; bait it, by putting the wire or 
gimp in at the mouth of a fmallifli fifli, 
fuch as a Salmon-Fry^ Graylings Roacb$ • 
Dace, Gudgeon, &V. and, bringing 4 out 
as near the tail as poffible, (for which 
^urpofe, when you ufe gimp, -you fhould 

have a br*& needle about fevett 6r eight 
inches long, put the loop of the githp on the 
fmall curve or eye of the needfe, thruft it 
into the mouth of the.fifh, and bring it out 
as above obferved) ; draw it on few: the 
hook to be out, clofe icr one^cornerof its, 
mouth^ which mud then be fewed up, and 
the tail ti # ed up t© the wire or gimp very 
neatly with a bit of white thread, which 
is not fo apt to untie as £Hk*j cut away 

the back fin, and then loop pn to your 
fwivel. When you begin, to ingle, let 
out your line to a lengtK convenient, and 
fifh where the water is not very deep, but 
ovfrfpread with docks and weeds except 
in fome parts where you have room to get 
in your. bait. The fifh, hanging with 
his head downwards, will, when played 

with 
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VitSi a gentll motion, (hoot and play about * 
«mbng the wdfcds Vety naturally ; and the 
Pike «HU be eagfcf ra taking it thir \va/, 
4veii from the Surface of the i^ater; Whan • 
fc Fikottkea yojut baft; flacken-your line* 
*id i£t hint take it down, and run upih it 
if he ha^ room ; in a fhort time afterwa/da; • 
you liay pesgdve theXme to fhake, which 
ha good hnjit to ftritoe '; or»elfe give him 
$nle tq gt>rge it, according, as your }udg- 
xnca>t mgy direct. . When you - hook . one* 
wnagg; hita gently, Winding up your line 
l|^4V*IPIr iWiwpn.it is proper tt> land 
bim; bring him^uiejly through the w£e«te, 
Vith his nofe above tfcm j and if you have 
i*ot a l§tf ding net, be careful how you take 
#m. qpt.of the WjUer, # for his bite is very 
fiiarp* , Th« bed way is to take him with 
yppr thumb, and finger in his eyes. ,> 
\ #,/£ JB. .Always let y©yir baits be frefh. 
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•j ^Thich is Very pleafant; is called trolling ' 
for Pike, but f routing for Salmon and Tratf, 
bcdaufe the motion is much quicken 

_ * 
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Ydur rod and fine mutt b« the faiqe aft 
before ; the hook either double or fingjk j 
the double hoqjt is made of. two l^flg* onet, 
with long ttpnks, tied together nearly bac£ 
to back, theft wbipt to* a pi^e ef.prap^ 
brafs wire about four inches, loog ; *ndt» 
thdwhre, have half a yard of gimp, With a 
froallloop at top ; the hook *mft be leaded 
two inches mp thi wire, the piece of lead 
running ftnall to* the upper end* and $ 
quarter of an inch fquare at the lower end; 
The fingfe hook is completed the £um ■ 
way, «fcferving to chdftfc one Wtth a k^j 
feank. \Tbey are both baked the iaoid 
way, as before directed, only cutting aftay ** 
one of the fins at the gills of your Mflt^saKt 
another at the vent on the contrary, fideg * 
and keeping the points of -the double 
hook* towards its eyes, when it is drgwq, 
clofe to his mouth. v Angle for them this* 
way in deep ftrong water, near to wedfc, 
bullrufhes, water-docks, hollow (pok**. 
flumps of trees, &c. Caft your bait acrofc* 
the water, and up and douw 19 fogh plpfts* 
as you think proper j and kef p it in £o&«? 
ftant mption, by foretimes Jetting it fi^kr* 
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ft confiderable depth, and at oth^r time? 
railing it gradually. Ton need not mak$ 
more than two or three trials ia a placet 
|br if a Pike be there, he will feize toe baif 
within that time, if he intends takifag it ^ 
all. When he takes the bait, give hiijji 
line, and he will run to bis bold to fwal- 
low it; in a fhort time afterwards, yo^ 
may fee the line fhake (as before obfetv- „ 
ed)^ if that be not the caife, let him b$ 
about, five minutes from the time that he 
firft made of; then ftrike, and manage him 
with difcretioi}: he is your own. But> if 
after he has run off with the bait, he make* 
fcarcely any itay with it at his hold, but 
goes off with it again, you fhould not 

% ftrike "him till he has relied a fecond time 
allowing him (till about five minutes ; but 
if he fhould run off a third time before the 
five minutes are expired, draw a tight line, 
and ftrike him inflantly. If you hook him, 
and he happens to be a large filh, give him 
- line ■ enough, which will exftauft his 
. ftr«»gth ; ia time wind up your line by 

• degrees, but do not pull him roughly^for 

if jqu do he will plunge in fuch p m&nner* 

v h 2 that 
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1 

: that though hfe may not be able to brealc 
' ybiir tackle, yet he may tear away his hold. 
Whdn you have brought him within fight, 
" if he begins again to ftruggle much, give 
f him fine again, and fo on till you rhafter 
and take him. Pike are to be enticed by 
a large bait, but a fmall one is much more 
'' certain. You fhould take care that your' 
bait be clfear from weeds when you recaft 
: it into the water,, which muft be done 
gently, or you will frighten the fifh, ih^ 
Aead'of encouraging him to take. 

There is another way of trolling, and. 

this is by hand. The. hook being baited 

*md fixed to the end of a line, and the 

other end tied round the waift of the perfon 

ufing it, or through the button-holes of 

"his coat, the line muft be gradually taken 

'up in length, in the Ifeft hand, except about, 

" a yard, or lefs, which is held in the left* 

' hand near the bait j now, ' with a fpring 

jerk, away flies the bait to the extent of 

the line, in general ; then, letting it fink 

1 £ little, draw in the line with ■ fuch a 

x ''motion,' as to keep the bait in good play ;' 

'by which method many Pikes are taken. . * 

. Mother 
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* 

Called taking them at (hap. Eo^ fjus i5l5 
purpofe, you rauft be provided with ».a. 
double fpring hook, being much preferable .; 
to all others, as it never fails; . When. you . . ... 
bait for the faap, you mud make aholc^ v 
in the fide of the fifh-bait, as npar th$ 
middle as you can, with tj*e ppiat of a . 
probe or your hook ; put in your ajmed 
wire, or gimp, draw it out at the &h** 
mouth, and few it up*, When you fifh 
thus for the Pike, before you ftrike, let hiq> 
run a little, and then ftrike him the con- 
trary way from that which he runs. .The 
fnap is beftufed in March, the Pike being 
then very'fliy ; and though they will feize 
the bait with feeming eagernefs> yet they 
will let it go again immediately ; to be 
even with them, therefore, I frequently 
ftrike them as foon as they take the bait, ■ 
particularly when I find them in this 
humour. When the Pike comes, you may 
fee the water move, and when you feet] 
him, ftrike inftantly the contrary way < fr9m 
(hat which he takes. It is truly laughable 

M3 stud 
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and amufmg to fee fome country people 
ufe the fnap. They have a long ftiff 
fcase! rod rfr ftick in one folid piece, with 
A finiatl fork at top, to which they fallen 
a ftrong twine line, about a foot or two 
fhftfrer than the rod; immediately on the 
filh tsfking the bait, they ftrike very furi- 
oufly, iiid have him out in an inffont at 
their feet, though fometimes they will 
throw him over their heads to the length of 
their Hncj fo that the fifh has no chance 
of efcaping, except the hold breaks ; but 
fills method affords no fuch fport as other 
anglers have by playing and gradually 
landing their fifh ; though in this way fomc 
perfofts are vtry fuccefsful. 

N. B. You mull play your fi(h4>ait with 
a quicker motion with the fnap, than it\ 
the other methods. 



Amihtr tuty) and the moft deftruftive. 

Let your hook be fingle, with a long 
fta&k y and before you fee your fwivel at 
the bottom of your line, put on a large 
ttork flpat that will Twim a gudgeon j then 

pit 
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put oil the fwtvd and fix the gimp (tt 
which your hook muft be well and neatly 

\ * • 

whipt) to it ; add a large (hot or two, to 
make it ftand up a little, fo that when the 
hook is bated with the gudgeon, it may 
do fo properly. You .muft keep youc 
udgeons quite alive, and when you bait 
ick the hook either through tt^q upppf 
Jip, or back fin. Then angle in , deep and 
likely places, letting the bait fwim.atmidf 
water, which is done by moving the float 
higher or lower according to the depth <a£ 
the water* When you have a bite, left 
the-fiih run a little, and then ftrike him* 
By this method you may take Perch as 
well as Pike, efpecially if you fiih with a 
k very, final! gudgeon, or pinnQw; 






Another way^ 

h by artificial fly.fiftung, though rattty 
affert that they are not to be taken with a 
fly at all j I have, however, taken many 
this way. The fly muft be made upon a 
double hook formed of one piece of wire #i 

m 4 fattened . 
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fattened a good link of gimp, it muffc 
be compofed of very gaudy materials ; fucb 
as Pheafynt's, Peacock's* or' M^Hard^ 
feathers, &o. with the bfpwn and fofteft 

part of Bear's fur, the reddifh part of that 
of a SquirreJ, with a little yellow mohair 
for the body. The head i$ formed pf a 
little-fur, fome gold twift, and two fmal} 
black or blue beads for the eyes. The 

• body qiuft be made rough, full, and 

round i the' wings not parted, but to ftand 

upright oh the back, and fome fmaller 

leathers contihued thence all down the 

%ack, to : the end of the tail; fo that 

where you finlfh, they may be left a little 

-longer thafrthe hook, and the whole to be 

-about the fize of a Wren. 1 In this man- 

ner I m$ke' this fort of fly, which will 

often take Pike when other baits avail 

nothing ; \t is chiefly ufed in dark an4 

windy days ; and you muft move the fly 

^qjuick H* hen in the wajrer , to keep \t on the 

fyrface if ppgible. There are feveral forts 

4>t thefe flies to be. had at- the fifting-tackle 

^ilkpps both in town and cotintry, as well 

Ofs of the hooks and tickle before defcribed, 

* • :' ' •■' * ana 
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*nd all others for ufe, completely fitted 
up to thg fpof tfman's hand. 

The Pike will take a fmall Perch (with 
jthe fins cut off) or an Eel; and there 
fere other baits befides fifh and frogs that 
the Pikes will take when on feed ; fuch as 
worms and fat bacon ; they are alfo taken 
very ! often with fmall artificial water-rats 
and mice. 

In the fummer, his . beft biting time is 
.early in the morning and late, in the even- 
ing ; but in winter he will take at any 
time of the day. This fifli delights in a 
ifcfll, fcady, and unfrequented watery with 
a fandy, chalkey, or clayey bottom. 

Your live baits fhould be kept in a tin 
kettle, with holes made in the lid ; .change 
your water often, which will keep them 
alive a long while ^ keep your dead ones 
in a tin box made for that purpofe, with 
bran, 'which will be a means of prefer ving 

$hem longer. , 

1 

There are other ways of taking a Pike, 
which do not in fir i& propriety come under 
the head of Angling; thefe are as follow : 
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r Ftr/l/whhz ledger bait ; that is, a bait 

4 

fixed to a certain place, and which yqu 
may leave while you angle for other ftlh. 
It is beft to have your baits alive }. an<4 
when you bait, ftick the hook through tks 
upper lip, or back fin, if it be a fifli ; or 
if it be a frog, put the arming wire in at 
his mouth, and out at his gill, and tie the 
leg above the upper joint, to the .vf ice. 
The yellowed frogs you can get are always 
the beft for ufe. Fatten your wire, or 
gimp, to a ftrong line, about twelve or 
fourteen yards long ; tie the other end to 
a (take made faft in the ground, f>r tbfc 
flump of a tree, near ,the Fikels hattfit % 
then place a forked ftick conveniently near 
the water, and let the line pafe through the 
fork, fufpending the bait about a ya*d or 
more in the water, and fix the tine .flightly 
into a notch made in one end of the fork, 
that when a Pikj? tfikes the bait r it may 
eafiiy flip out, fo that he may run. off with 
the line in his hold. The beft way is to 
have a large winch or wheel to holidLyow 
line, made* faft to an iron fpindle to. fix 
into the ground. > 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly, by what I call fluxifig. Take 

a grown goofe, or duck, and to one of 

the legs make faft a line with a baited 

hook and armed wire, of fuch a length, * 

' as to fwim about mid-water j throw it into 

the river or pond where you think Pikes 

frequent, keeping it off from land as much 

as you can. Upon the bait being taken, • 

a duck will inftantly be dra^wn under 

water ; but, upon recovering a little from 
; the- furprife, will foon force her head above 

again, and attempt to fet up a loud quack- 
ing ; when in a moment (he will be taken 
down again ; and this conteft will continue 
for fome time (efpecially if the fiflx be 
tolerably large) ; till at laft .the duck, 
though fome times nearly exhaufted, will 
tow her prize to ihore, and you may take 
them up both together. A goofe, being 
a much ftronger bird, is feldom or ever 
taken quite under water this way, even by , , y 

thp very large Pike } but will be fo much 
feared at the attack, and fo bewildered for 
a time, by being pulled about in fo many 
different dire&ions, that at laft, upon 
taking courage, fhe begins to lafh the 

water 
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^ater with her wings, and, adding every 
effort of ftrength to her a&ivity, fecuret 
a landing, as mentioned of the duck. 

You may alio flux them by taking any 
quantity of b!6wft bladders (according to 
the fize the fifli run) ; lie them together 
clofely and ftrongly ; and at the mouth of 
each let there hang a line to carry jhe 
bait about mid- water. Set them off, with 
a gentle wind, juft fufficient to move them 
properly. The Pike having taken the 
bait, the bladders will dance and tumble 
about in a divertins: manner. When the 
fifli is fpent, you may throw out a grapple 
to recover them, if within your reach ; but 
if the water be broad, a boat will, of 
courfe, be necefiary. Each of thefe 
methods yields infinite diverfion to the 
beholders. — There are alfo means of taking 
Pike by trimmers and night-lines. 

Thirdly^ by fnaring, or haltering. The 
chief feafon for this lport is, in the hot 
months, and the hotteft pan of the day* 
when the fifli appear towards the top of 
the water. When you fee a Pike thus, 
fix your eyes ftedfaftly upon/ him, without 

looking 
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leaking off„fcr in that cafe he will- be gone 
you know not whither. This will make* 
him the (tiller. Have your fnare with 
you ready fixed, after this manner : take . 
a ftraight taper pole, that h ftiff and ftrong: 
enough, but not too heavy, and about 
fear yards in length ; fatten to it at the 
fmalleft end, a piece of hard twifted whip*, 
cord, about a yard long ; though it will 
require more, er Iefs, according ta the 
depth of the water ; to the other end of 
"the*. cord faften a well-tempered brafe 
wire, made into & noofe or foate (or let Jt 
be all of wire, without'any cord) ; then, 
having opened the noofe wide enough to 
flip over the fiih's head without touching 
him, let it down with your pole into the . 
water, even in depth with the Pike, but 
two or three yards before him, and guide 
it very gently towards his head, fixing your 
eyes full upon him till you have brought 
the fiiare over his head and gill-fins, but ncr * 
farther ; then immediately, with a ftrong 
upright jerk, hoift him to land. You 
may frequently fnare other fifli in this way, 
fuchas Trout, Carp^ and particularly large 

Eek' t 
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£*& ; but take care that your pok be not 
rotten. 

Pikes, are frequently fhojt while bafking 
themfelves in the fun, by aiming your 
fcot right under them; for there is a 
great deception in the water, befides its 
caufmg the (hot to rife much when fired 
into* 

THE P£RCI* 

Is a fifh of prey, having large teeth in 
his mouth ; £ hog back, on which are two 
fins, armed with fharp prickles ; his fkin 
is covered over with thick, hard, dry 
fcales } and his body is thick and deep. 
Thefe fifh are generally taken (where they 
run large) from about ten to eighteen 
inches in length. They ai£ very ravenous 
and bold feeders, devouring even thofc of 
their own kind ; but are very wholefome 
and good eating. 

Their haunts^ and /pawning time* 

In rivers, their haunts are chiefly in 

flreams that are not very deep, and where 

4 there 
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there are weeds or other lurking places ; 
binder hollow banks, at gravelly bottoms, 
and at the turning of eddies* In ponds, 
afi)Long or near weeds and ruihes, and in 
deep holes! between weeds or (tumps of 
trfees. Some are of Opinion, that they 
fpawn either in February or March ; but 
I am perfuaded, that they fpawn chiefly 
inMfy. 



Their baits ; how to angle for them ; and 

their biting times. 

i: There are many baits for taking the 
ftrch ; but a Worm, Minnow, Stickleback, 
or a very fmall Frog, are the beft. Your 
Worms fhould be either well fcotrred 
brandlings, red dunghills, or thofe found in 

rotten ton.*— Your hook, No, 4, 5, o* 6 P 
beteg well whipt to, a ftrong filk-worm gut, 
with a (hot or two on it, put the point of 
the hook in at the head of the worm, and 
out again a little lower than the middle, 
and draw it above the (bank of the hook 
upon the gut ; then take « fmaller one, 
beginning the fame way, and bring the 

head 
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head up to the middle of the {hank only j 
then draw the firft Worm down to th* r 
head of the latter, fo that the tails may 
hang one above the other, keeping the - 
point of the hook well covered. This is 
the moft enticing method that can be 
adopted' in Worm-ffthing. Ufeafmall 
cork float, tp keep the bait about a foot 
from the bottom, or fometimes abouF mid* 
water. To draw thefe fiih together, take * * 
three or four balls of the beft and ftiffeft 
clay that can be procured ; make holes 
in them, put one end of a lob- worm into 
each hole, and clofe the clay fail upon 
them ; then throw them into the. watei 
where you mean to angle, about a yard 
or more diftant from each other. The 
Worms, being alive in the balls, will move 
and twift about, which tempts the fifh to 
feed. upon them; but the Worms that 
you angle with being of a fuperior kind,, 
they will, on fight of them, leave thofe in 
the clay, and feize yours with the greateft.. 
fager^efs, when you have; thus brought, 
them upon their feed ; for, by this method, 
you may draw the fifh together, as readily 

a* 
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is you can poultry in their way. Not 

Perch only, but many other kinds of fiflj, 
are drawn together by this ground bait, fo 
that you may at times try the gentle or 
maggot, and other baits* If you are out 
in a bad day, and the Perch will not be 
thus brought on feed, flip your float up 
the line near to the point of your rod, or 
take it off, and begin to rove for them 
thus : let down the line longer thfrt the 
rod* or as long as you can properly 
throw it out, without injuring your bait, 
(which fhould be worms,) and throw it 
fometimes right acrofs the water, fome* 
times up, and at others down, and in all 
direftiofts, drawing the bait towards you, 
and playing it with the fame motion as 
you fpin the minnow ; fo keep moving 
about, angling in fuch places as you 
fhink proper. When a fi(h takes the 
bait, flacken tHe line, and give him time 
before you ftrike. I have frad good Cjfori 
this way in bad weather, when aH other 
methods would avail nothing*; but more 
- - K efpestally 
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^efpecially when there has been a rougfe 
wind from the fouth or weft. 

When you rove with a minnow, let it 
be alive ; flick the hook in at the back 
fin or upper lip, and let him fwim in mid- 
water, or a little lower, by means of a 
cork float, (fuch a one as he cannot take 
under water,) and have a few foot •qtk 
your line within about nine inches of tfce 
hook 9 to keep the bait down, or he will 
come to the top of the water when tired. 
When you filh with a frog, put the hook 
through the {kin of his back, and he will 
fwim the eafier. When you have a bite, 
be fure that you give him line enough, 
and let him gorge the bait. This way of 
fifhing is bed in the months of May and 
June ; for. then the iPerch are roving 
about in fearch of the young fry of the 
Dace,' Roach, and other fifli. If you fuf- 
pe& there are Pike where you angle, have 
yoiar hook: armed with gimp, and you may 
take them as well as Perch. 

The 
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, The Perch bite beft in the Jatter part 
of the fpring ; but they are to be taken 
all the year round. The beft times for 
taking them are ffom about half an hour 
before the even hours of the day, to half 
an hour after, except in hot and bright 
weather, and then from fun-rife to fix 
0'clock in the morning \ and in the eve- 
ning, from fix to fun-fet. If the day be 
tool and cloudy, with a ruffling fouth 
wind, they will bite all day. When the 
water has been clear, I have often obferved 
a dozen or two of Perch in company in a 
deep place where it has been (heltered by 
trees or bu flies ; and by keeping myfelf 
out of fight, and putting in a nice well- 
fcoured worm with fine tackle among 
them, have feen them drive which fliould 
take it firft, and have fo continued till I 
have taken the whole. 



THE RUFF, OR POPE, 

Very much refembles the Perch. It is 
of a brown dufkifh colour about the ba^k, 

N % w and 



i8q angling reduced to 

3&d of a paliih yellow about the belly ; 
the upper part of the eye is of a dark 
brown, the lower part fomewhat yellow, 
and the globe of it black ; it is marked on 
the jaws with a double courfe of half 
circles; the body is rough, with hard 
fcales and fliarp prickly fins, which, with 
the tail, are marked with black fpots. fit' 
length they are generally about four or 
five inches or more j they are thicker and 
more balky in their make than the Perch, 
and are much more admired for the rich* 
gefs and delicacy of their flavour, as well 
s$ their wholefomenefs. 

Their haunts andfpawning-time. 

They are to be found in reclufe places, 
where the water is deep and runs quietly, 
with a loamy or muddy bottom \ and alfo 
in dill water. They affacrate in great 
numbers, and afford good fport, efpe- 
cially to the young angler. Their prin- 
cipal time of fpawning is at the beginning 
of April ; but I am of opinion that fome 

fpawn again in O&ober. 

# 5 How 
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How to angle for them; their baits, ancT 

biting-times. ' 

Angle for them with tolerably fin* 
tackle ; your hook No* 7, with a cork or 
quill float; and having, by plumbing, 
found a level bottom, let your bait jjift 
rtia on the ground, and throw in /(bine 
fmall clay-balls with worms, the fame as 
for Perch (for want of which, ufe mud- 
tails, tcT'colour the water if it be clear). 
You may manage three rods, by laying 
two of th&n down, for the bait to reft on 
the bottom, and fifliing with the other in 
your hand as above direfted% Your bait 
piuft be a fmall well-fcoured red worm, 
which is the belt and indeed the only 
proper bait to take them with. When 
you have a bite, you need not give them 
much time, for they will fometimes gorge 
the bait fo haftily, that you muft ufeyour 
tjifgorger, or cut them opeh, to get out 
the hook. By angling for them thus, you 
may often take fix or. eight dozen at a 
(landing. They will bile all day long, 

nj either 
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either in the fpring or fummer, efpecially 
if there' be a brifk warm wind ; though 
they will fometimes bite freely in col4 
weather, 



THE GUDGEON, 

I here treat of this fiih, becaufe whgre 
there are Gudgeons and Ruffs in the fame 
water, they keep company together,, as 
do the Trout and Grayling ; though it is 
not every river that produces the Ruff, 
but the Gudgeon is to be found in mod 
rivers. Though properly river fifhes, 
however, they are fometimes found in 
ponds that are fed by fprings, - They are 
leather- mouthed, with a fmall barb on 

r 

each fide of it ; are well fhaped, and of 
nearly a filver colour, having both body 
and tail adorned with black fpots. They 
^re, in general, from about five* to fix 
inches in length ; but in fome waters run 
much larger than in others. They ar$ 
jjopd and wholefome eating. 

■ * 
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Their haunts and fpawning-time. 

Gudgeons delight mod in gravelly and 
Cindy ground, and gentle ftreams. About 
the latter end of fpring they feek (hallow 
water, which they continue . tp frequent 
during the hot months ; but all the reft: 
of the year they are generally taken in 
deep water, where the bottom is fandy 
with jnud. Their chief time of fpawning. 
h the latter end of April and beginning of 
May j but in my opinion they fpawu 
again during the fummer ? and alfo in th$ 
beginning of autumn 

How to angle for them; their faifs> and 

bjting-tiffief. 

When you angle for Gudgeons in the 
fhallows, your tackle mud be very fine ; 
a hook No. 7 or 8, with a cork or quill 
float ; and be fuse to let the bait touch 
the ground ; forae, however, prefer a run* 
ning line without a float. You fhould 
ittb be provided with a Gudgeon-rake, or 

N4 P Q ki 
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pole* to ftir up the fahd and gravel, which 
difcolours the water, and draws them to- 
gether in fhoais; and by now and then 
throwing in a few broken worms, you may 
often take great quantities. Their baits 
are the fmall red worm, gentle, and 
blood-worm ; the laft of which I think 
the beft in this way of angling. When 
you fifli in the deeps, let it be exa&ly in 
tlie fame Way as for the Ruffs ; by which 
means you may take fm?dl P*f c/j, Rufs % 
and Gudgetns. You niay oftfen indeed 
take fome of them when fifhing for Roach 
and Dace, and fome of the latter when 
angling for the former. Their biting- 
time is nearly all day long, from the latter 
end of fpring to the beginning of au* 
tumn ; they bite well in gloomy warm 
days, but feldom begin till about an hour 
after fun* rife, leaving off about an hoyir 
before fun-fet. For the reft of the year 
they only bite about the middle of the 
day, yhen the wind blows a little warm* 
ifli j for they do not like to bke in vtry 
cold weather* nor fooo after they haye 
t , \ , fpawned j 
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pawned ; but at other times, when in the 
humour, no fifti bites more freely, nor 
makes better fport for the young angler. 



THE TENCH ' 

May properly be termed the fijtitfbj* 
Jtcian, on account of a natural balfrm 
Which he carries about him, that will cure 
both himfelf and others j fo that if any 
other fifli receive a wound, he will feek 
out the Tench, and rubbing the part af- 
fected againft him (which the Tench will 
fufler him to do) receive a certain cure, 
by virtue of this balfam, or flime, that is 
natural about him ; and it feems as if the 
voracious Pike were fenfibleof this fove- 
reign virtue, for he will not hurt a Tench ' 
of any fize whatever. It -is a delicious 
fi(h, and exceedingly wholefome. It is 
leather-mouthed, and from each corner of 
the mouth there hangs a little barb ; his 
eyes ate targe, and of a gold colour, 
having the irides red ; it has frnalLfmootby 
vales, 
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leaks, very large fraooth fins, and will 
live fome time out of the water. 



Their haunts, fpawning-time, andfeafon. 

Their haunts are the fame both in 
rivers and ponds, being chiefly among 
weeds, and in places that are well (haded 
with buihes and ruflies* They delight 
and thrive more in foul than clear water, 

and are much more numerous in ponds 

and pits than in rivers, thpugh thofe 

taken in the latter are far preferable. 
They begin to fpawn the latter end of 
June, and will be found fpawning in 
fome ponds the latter end of September, 
The Tench is bed in feafon from tha 
latter end of September till near their 
fpawning-time. 

Hew to angle for them ; their baits, and 

biting-times* 

Your tackle muft be .pretty ftrong, 
with a cork, fwan, or goofe-qutll float * 

the 
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the hook from No. 3 to No. 6, whipt 
to a ftrong fiik-worm-gut with two or 
three (hot. Angle where there are weeds 
about two feet deep, or at mid-water, and 
fometlmes a little lower, according as they 
are in the humour to take. But if there 
be not a great quantity of mud in the 
water; ufe fmall clay-balls, as for tl\e 
Perch, and now and then throw in a few 
gentkfr, which will keep them together. 
Fifli half a foot from the bottom; "but 
fhould the mud be fo deep as to cover the 
balls when thrown in, keep to the former 
way, and bait the hole with bits of lob- 
worms and gentles. When you have a 
bite, allow fome time before you ftrike. 
They take feveral baits ; but the beft of 
all is the fmall red worm taken out of 
rotten tan, and ufed without any fcouring; 
though they will at times' take the gentle, 
wafp, maggot, and green worm from the 
boughs of trees. They generally come 
out to feed at. the hours of four, eight, 

and twelve j but their beft time of biting 
it, late and early, from the middle of April 

*7 tilj 
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till they begin to fpawn, and aftetwards in 
Auguft, and the early part of September. 

N. & When you take any out of very 
muddy places, keep them alive, put them 
into a tub of clear water, and in a fhort 
time they will cleanfe themfelves of that 
muddy quality to which they are fubjeft ; 
and this will give them a more excellent 
flavour. 



the cArp 

Is a fine noble-looking fifli, originally of 
foreign extra&ion, and gifted by Nature 
with fuch cunning, that he id by fome 
termed the frejh-water fox. His head is 
{hart in proportion to his body j he has 
neither tongue nor teeth, but has a flefliy 
palate, and is leather-mouthed j his back 
rifes from his head fomewhat (harp and 
edged ; his tail is broad and forked, of a 
colour between red and black, as is alfo 
the lower fin j he has ftrong, large, 
broad fcales, and is of a yellowifli odour 
when grown j ,t>ut the young onea ap- 
pear more of a dulky colour. He is 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed to live to a greater age than any 
other fcaled fifh. The flefh, though 
wholefome, is rather coarfe ; but it goes 
dbwn very well with good feuce. 

Their haunts, fyawning-time, andfeafon* 

Their haunts are in the deeped parts* of 
rivers (where the water runs gently) with 
foft muddy bottoms % and in ponds with 
marly, clayey, or muddy bottoms, where 

they can be well (haded with trees ; and they 
certainly fpawn feveral times in the year ; 
but their firft and chiefeft time is in May, 
and they breed more abundantly in ponds 
than in running water ; but the river 
Carp are much preferable to all others. 
They are beft in feafon in March and 
April. 



Haw to angle for them, their baits, and 

biting-times* 

Your rod fhould be long aijd ftrong j 
your line ftrong alfo, with a quill float,; 
and a hook of a medium fize, whip* to * 

good 
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good filk- worm-gut, on which have oiie % 
or two fhot pnly, about a foot from the 
hook. Be mindful to keep out of fight 
as much as you can, and lay the line in as 
gently as poflible. When you mean to 
angle for them in earneft, you fliould 
have three rods ; one with the bait about 
mid-water, another about a foot or lefs 
from the bottom, and the third to lie on 
the bottom, where the line and (hot are 
not difcovered as they are other ways \ 
but you fliould, the -night before, bait 
the places in which you intend to fi/h the 
next day with ale-grains, blood, and 
broken worms, incorporated with clay. 
This is the beft ground-bait that can pof- 
fibly be ufed for them ; and the hook- 
baits fliould be the fame as thofe for the 
Tench. Many forts of pafte are ufed j 
but I never found them efFe&ual. 

The beft method to take Carp is with 
green peas (when in feafon) ; thefe mufl 
be boiled a little foftifli, but not fo much 
as to break the fkin ; throw a few of them 
aow and then into the water where you 

^ angle, 
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angle, and put one of them on your hook 
fo as to fwim near a foot from the bot- 
tom ; and in this way of angling, when 
you have a bite, ftrike immediately. 
There is another pleafing way of taking 
them, particularly in warm weather, when 
near their fpawning-times, and while they 
are amufing themfelves amongft the weeds 
near the furface of the water ; which is, 
by ufmg as fine a line as you think you 
dare venture upon, and baiting either with 
a fine red or white worm, two gentles, a 
green worm that is taken from trees and 
bufhes, or a cadbate. The line mud: 
be without float or fhot, thrown out 
gently, in the fame manner as in fly- 
fifhing, and drawn towards you, fo as to 
keep the bait a little under water ; but al- 
ways contrive, if poffible, to let the bait 
fall on the leaves of docks or weeds that 
fwim on the furface of the water; then 
draw it off" very gently, and you will fre- 
quently find the Carp take it immediately 
on its dropping into the water. Thefe 
two laft methods I hold to be peculiar to 

myfelfj 
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myfdf; and by adopting them I have 
aftonifted many, even fome of the bed 
anglers in thefe kingdom*. Carps ate, m 
general, very difficult to take on account 
of their fagacity and cunning ; fo that there 
is a neceffity of exercifihg the virtue of 

patience when you fport for them. Wheit 
you hook a Carp, give him play enough, 
or he will break your tackle, being not 
only ftrong in his element, but a great 
ftruggler. - His biting-time is early and 
late, particularly in the warm months? 

but at other feafons you may take fome 
at different times of the day, according as 

the weather is, and they are in the 

humour* 



THE CHUB, OHEVIN, N03, O* BOTLINCU 

This fifh is known in different parts of 
the country, and by different perfohs, un- 
der thefe feVeral names. The Chub much 1 
refembles the Carp, but is of a longer 
form ; his head is fhort, and his teeth: are' 
In Ms throat j he has a very wide leather* 

mouth, 
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mouth, broad fcales, is altogether a hand- 
fome fifli to look at, and will fometimes 
weigh upwards of five pounds j yet it is 
not in much efteem, the flefh being coarfe, 
and, when not in feafon, full of finall 
hairy bones; the roe, however, is ex- 
ceedingly good. 

Their haunts, fpawning.time, andfeafen. 

Their haunts are chiefly in rivers whofe 
bottoms are fandy or clayey ; in deep holes 
among rocks, and under hollow banks ; 
in thofe that are Aaded with trees, weeds, 
&c. and fometimes in ftreams and deep 
water where the current is ftrong j they 
are alfo found very large in ponds into 
which rivulets run. They fpawn the 
latter end of April, and are in feafon 
from the beginning of Auguft till the 
latter end. of March j but are moll in 
perfection in the winter months, having 
then very few pf thofe hairy bones before 
mentioned. 
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Hew to angle for tbem^ thtir baits, mid 

biting-times* 

You (hould have a ftout long ■ 1 od, a 
good ftrong line, with a yard or more 
bf the ftrongeft* fflk-worm*gut at bot- 
tom ; your hook proportioned in fize t6 
that of the bait which you ufe j a fwan- 
cp*ill fldat, and the line (hotted about 
eight or ten inches from the hook, fuf- 
ficient to fink the quill, except about a 
Quarter of an inch ; ufe the fame ground- 
bait as for Carp, baiting your hook with 
£ fufficient quantity of the hard roe of a 
Salmon (boiled* a little) to fill the bend 
properly, which is an excellent bait when 

rightly managed. They will take gen- 
ties, wafp-maggots (which muft be 
baked in an oven before thfey are ufed), 
£afte made of new fine white bread with- 
out being made wet, worked up in the 

hand,* arid coloured with vermillion as 
dear as poffrble to that, of the SaMnon** 
roe j this pafte will not eafily wafli off the 
hook, and is the moft killing bait of the 
• . kind 
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1tm<l that can be ufed. But the beft bait* 

4ftf all: for tomna or float-fiflung for th* 

Chub ares old GbeMre cheefe, (fiich aft 

^wHl ihouLd in your hand without crumb*- 

•ling,) and the pith from the back-bone of 
an ox or a cow, with the outward fkin 

taken off carefully* fo as not to bruife the 
inward 1km* They witt take the former 
off thefe two at b11 times qf the year j but 
the beft time to ufe them both is at the 
latter end of fummer and all the winter. 
When you bdfc with the cheefe, put i 
round lump about the fize of a cherry 
0n at large hook, to cover the bend, and 
fame way up the fhank. 4Ti(h about half 
«; foot from the bottom, or you may let 
your bait lie on the ground, particularly ia 
4pld &aw freathfer j : but if you do not bait 
the hole, you may fifti set any depth you 
pleafe. When you have a bite, the float. 
3*iH vfcry fwiftly be drawn finder water J 
<ftien < ibike immediately ; and when yom 
hook hicfr, giv^hkn play enough, hold- 
ing a tolerably tight line to keep him 

titter of trteds or ftumps, tfhich at fight 
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of you he will endeavour to reach for 
flicker; and if not properly managed, 
he will break your tackle, though h* 
hold feldom or never breaks. * In the 
fpring of the year they will take a fmaU 
fed worm. 

Thefe fifh are alfo to be taken at the 
top or a little under water, by a very 
pleafant method, which is called dibbing, 
dipping* or bobbing, and is performed hi 
hot weather, when you may find them 
balking on the furface of the water where 
they haunt ; but you muft be very care- 
ful to keep out of fight ; for the Chub wiH 
fly under water even at the fhadow of the 
rod. Having your line wound up to the 
length of about a yard, or as conveni- 
ence requires, bait the hook with a Grafs- 
hopper, if to be had, and lay it foftly and 
with caution about four or five inches 
before the fifh that you wijh to catch, and 
he will infallibly take it. They will alfo 
take the cadbate or caddis, cock-chaffers, 
(which in fome countries are called cater- 
pillars,) beetles, blue-bottles, and almoft 

any 
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amy natural or artificial fly that is in feafori. 
You may alio bob for them over bullies, 
and under hollow banks, where the fifli 
cannot fee you nor you them ; but they 
are felt very forcibly when they take* 
They are often caught by the common 
way of Ay-fifliing, with a long line and 
artificial fly, particularly the red fpinner, 
and alfo, when fporring for other kinds of 
fifli. Their biting times are chiefly from 
before bin rife till eight .or ten o'clock in 
the morning, and from four till after fun- 
fet in the evening in the fummer, (though 
fome will take by chance at any time of 
the day,) and in the middle of the day in 
winter. 



THE RUD, OR FINSCALE, 

Is a fifli not much known in thefe 
countries. It is broader than a Carp ox 
a Reach, but not Jo thick, yet not fo flat 
w thin as a Bream v k is of a dyfky yellow 
colour, with large fcales j the holes of the 
noftrils are double on each fide ; the palate 
fike that of a Carp ; the eyes reddifh ; 
<m the covers of the gills are fpots of a 

o 3 blood 
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blood colour, the gill fifta tr* wkmr than 
the bthen^tbe belly fias qf * ^eepifl} r$d t 
and the back fin is barker tt)aa the reft. 
The general length of this fi(h is from about 
ten to fixteen inches, foiae of them weigh-* 
ing two pounds and upwards. Their flefli 
is exceedingly wholefood sad muclv 
efteetned j but they are very fcvee>— ££<?$ 
the Aaount of the R^ver^ &p- in Part I.] 

fbeir^ haunUifeafon, and isms ofjpamwig* 

Their haunts in rivers ?ie chiefly jn> 
daepiih gentle (treats ?nd c^ep ftili 
TOtffi V^ere tfes bpttom h*s a kin4 of 
■ flimy mud, fand, or fine gravel, and ajnon^ 
weeds ; and in other waters, in holes 
among the weeds. They are always in 
feafon, except in the time of fpawningy 
whi<?h is in April, when they fwim in 
fttpajsj carting their fpawn among the 
yqeds that grow m the water, 

now to angle for them ; their baits, and 

biting-times* 

, i Your taokk muft be ppetty ftroftg* witl* 
a quill float, and a hook proportioned toe 

the 
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the bait you angle with, baking thfe 
hole the feme as for Chub, aftd fiftm* 
about the fame depths, except on the 
ground. Their baits, in this way, are, a 
fine red worm, gentles," walp-maggots, 
caddis, and the pafle before mentioned. 
When you fifli among weeds, have no float 
nor fcot, and ufe the worm or other baJf 
a little under water.— -They are taken 
at top, either with natural or artificial flies, 
by whipping with a long- line, or d&$ifig 
or bobbing with a fhort one, as before 
defcribed. — Their Wring times are, in 
warm bright weather, early and latej 
when a little cooKfh, the fore antf after- 
noons \ and in the winter, when you can 
ftaad it, the middle of the day. This fifh^ 
when hooked, ftruggles hard, and requires 
time m landing. 



THE BREAM 



Is. a very coarfe fifh, and little efteemed, 
beixig very bony, and the flefli foft and 
clammy ; k fometimes affords good fpbrf to 
thofe who choofe to angle^for it the rigRt * 

04 way* 
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way. He has a (harp nofc, a fmall fucking 
mouth in proportion to his lize, no teeth, 
but a Toft fkfliy palate ; the head is fmall, 
fomewhat broad at the top, and fmooth ; 
it has a hog back, of a colour between blue 
and black j the fides of the largefl are of 
a yellowifh colour, and the belly reddifli ; 
it has a forked tail, and is much flatter and 
broader than the Roach. 



Their haunts, fpawning-time, andfeafon. 

In riven they delight mod in gentle 
' foft ftreams, and in the' deepeft and 
broadeft parts, near weeds, where the 
bottom is clay or fand ; and in ponds, 
in the moll quiet, wide, and deep parts. 
They begin to fpawn about the latter end 
of June, and are moll in feafon when big 
with roe. 



How to angle for them, their baits, and 
biting-times. 

Ton fhould have a ftrong line, With gut 

at bottom, the hook for a worm No. 5, 

but 
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but for other baits ftnaller, and a fwan- 
quill float* When you have fixed upon a 
place to angle in," plumb the bottom, 
and let youT bait run about an inch from 
it. You may have another rod or two; 
which you may lay down, and let the 
baits be on the ground, keeping from the 
trater ais far as convenience will permit ; 
then throw into the place a ground bait of 
malt grains, bran, blood, and clay, which 
fhould be done over night as well as< at the 
time you angle. Their bed baits, how- 
ever, are the red parte, gentles, wafp- 
maggots, the fmall red worm, and the grafs- 
hopper in June and July.— The Bream is a 
ftrong fifli, and runs hard when firft hook- 
ed ; but after two or three turns he will 
fell on his fide, which enables you to bring 
him to land with eafe. — The belt times 
of biting are, from fun-rife to eight o'clock 
in the morning, and from four in the 
afternoon to fun-fet ; and it is bed angling 
when the water is a little thick after rains, 
for at fuch times they will frequently take 
all day. 

• 
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THE ROACH 



Is a pretty fifhj either in, or frefli Out 
of the water. It has a fmall head, a leather* 
mouth, which is fmall alfo, and its teeth ~ 
are in the throat ; the circle of the eye - 
refembles a gold colour ; it has a hog back, 
which is tolerably, thick for its fize ; th* 
fcales are large ; the fins in general red, 
particularly when in feafonj and the 
tail is a little forked. It is a very filly fi(h, 
and the flefli of it is but in little efteem, 
being rather bony, though exceedingly 
wholefooie, and the roe particularly good. 
There is a kind of Roach in fome ponds 
and ftanding waters, that is very flat, hav- 
ing wbitiih eyes and fins, and the tail mare 
forked than thofe in rivers, but which arc 
good for nothing > they feeni to be of ? 
fpecies between a Roach and a Bream* and 
never grow very large, — Roach are much 
better in fome rivers than oihers, but -these 
are none of thejn good in ponds. They 
are taken in many rivers as large as pear 
two pounds weight ; but the beft fize for. 

eating 
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eating is about half a pound ; and in n>y 
epUtkm they are not fo defpicable as many 
affett to think them, perhaps becau% N 
taipg lb niunerpus tfcey arei very <jonpimoa. 

Their haunts, Jpawning-time, andfeafm. 

They delight in deep, gentle, running 
wager, and hole*, that are well (haded* 
having the bottom fine gravel, fand, or a 
fc&d of $p>y vmh H the ftunmer tfiey 
efen fr^q^nt xfiQtp flftUow water ^boufr 
&e tdik <?f for<fc, und«r baflkfe *yid sfl*qn£ 
weeds, particularly whsa the, Vrater it 
thicks They: fpawa in May, begin to ba 
in feaftm in July, and continue < fo tilt 
»ear ' thfip - time of fpawnmg agai$, but 
are beft m iho winter feafon. 



ibwU^ngkfQriksm^ their baits and biting* 

timet. 

The b$ft way qf ?9gfc}g for thefe fifh i* 

tfte fel&wffig: W ygijr rod bfiloogor 

ftart, propq*(fettf 4 tq tfce place ygu fiih 

, in, 
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in, rather ftiff, and fuch a one as will 
ftrike true ; your line about a foot fhorter 
tfian the rod, pretty ftrong at top, and 
taper to the bottom, which muft be a fine 
fmocth filk-worm-gut, coloured brownifli, 
or of a water-colour ; the hook No, 8* 
Put one fmall (hot on your line about a 
hand's length from the hook, and the reft 

large, clofe together, about four or five 
inches higher up, fufficient fo to fink the 
float (which fhould be a fwan quill) as that 
you may juft difcern the top of it above 
water. When you fix on a place for 
fport, . plumb the bottom, and let. your 
float carry the bait not more than an inch 
from it. Hie bottom muft be level, the 
run gentle, and the water deep . when 
clear, or in winter ; at other times, when 
the water is coloured with a frefh, and 
efpecially if on the rife, you may take them 
beft at depths from about three quarters 
of a yafrd to that of a yard and half. If 
you fifh where there is a tide, or when the 
ivater is on the rife or fail* you muft be 
careful to plumb now and then, and keep 
your depth, as near as poffibte, as above 

dire&ed. 
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directed. When you have thus taken 
the depth, lay afide your rod, and throw 
in at the top of your fwim three balls of 
ground bait (about the fize of an egg; 
with a fmall ftone in each to fink them to 
the bottom, and thefe will gradually break 
and fpread about, and entice the fiih to flop 
there after being drawn together : this 
bait is to be made with large wheat bran, 
a little fweet coarfe flour fufficient to bind 
the bran, and fcaidmg water, fo as you 
may make it up in a large ball or two the 
fize of a penny loaf, but not nearly fo ftiff 
as dough, fo that it may not break in 
going down ; for if it ftick together too 
much, it will not break in the water ; if too 
little, it will wafh away, and the fiih will 
all follow it. Be careful alfo, when you 
throw your little balls in, that they do not 
go too far out, for you (houkl fifli over 
them. Bait with a grain or too of Sal- 
mon's roe, or a fmall round bit of red 
pafte in imitation of it, (fuch as men- 
tioned before for the Chub,) or with 
gentles ; but I never ufe any other fort 
of bait for this method than the pafte, for 

that 
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that is equally as good as the roc* and 
will continue on the hook a long tint* 
(even if you ftrike and raift the fifli)' 
without that abfurd way of ufing cotton 
amongft it. You mult keep a fliarp eye- 
on the float; ftrike at the leaft nibble? 
and when you hook a fifh, if it be large 
, give him play ; for they are ftrong, and 
ftruggie much; therefore never tife rf 
flnglfe hair line, as fame? advife^ efyeciallj 
where the fifti run large. They arc alfo 
to be taken in warm weather with cad* 

aftd natural flies under water, arid art 

artificial fly at top, particularly iti warrtf 

flofe evenings a little before fun-fet, til? 

rieftr dark; but then you muff have a welfc 

feotf red gentle at the end of the f!y. 

They will, however, take marly other* 

baits, particularly mod of thofe mentiotiedf 

for Chub. —In mild cloudy weathet, they 

will bite all day; in hot, morning' and 

evening ; and in cold, in the middle of the 4 

day.'' . -^ \ 

*'JN. B. If the water be not ,too clear 

two hooks may be ufed in the firfl w,ay, 

by taking a fmall bit of gut about two 

4 or 
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pv three inshes long, with a hook to it* 
and lpoping it very neatly clofe above the 
fmgle (hot, fo that it may (land out from 
the line j bait it with gentles, and the 
lower hook with the parte or roe; and 

fometames, when you find them fliy, with 
a gentle flipped into the bend of the 
hook, and a grain of the roe or pafte on 
the point. 



rut dacej or dare, 

. Is in nature fimilar to the Roach, but 
differs feom it in make, by having a wider 
mouth, blunter nofe, and larger head, and 
in being longer and thicker; the fcalea 
are not quite fo large, nor are the fins 
red ; it is a brifker and more lively fiih in 
the wstfer, and is upon the whole more 
handfome than the other ; it is alfo better 
eating, being fweeter, and not quite fo 
dry ; neither is it fo bony ; the roe of it 
is alfo very good. 

They haunt moftly the fame places as 
the Roach ; but .they are frequently found 
more in the dreams and ftronger parts of 

the 
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the water, among weeds, and may be feto 

in fhoals on the (hallows near to dreams, 
particularly in the warm' months. They 
/pawn in Marcb> come in feafon foon 
-afterwards, and continue fo till near their 
, (pawning time again, hut are beft in 
the winter* Angle for them at bottom, 
in the fame way as for Roach ; for they 
mix together^and take the fame baits. 

But the bed way to take Dace from the 
middle of -April to the beginning of 
O&ober is, by artificial fly-fifliing with a 
long line ; the fly generally either black, 
brown, or red, made very fmall on a 

hook No. 8 or 9 ; or you may have the 
three on the line together, about a yard 
from each other, letting the black one be 
the end fly, with a gentle at the end of it, 
and the other two the drop flies without 
the gentle.— Thus you may take a hundred 
of them in the courfe of the morning or 
afternoon, when they are on the fords as 
above mentioned, and the weather favour- 
able } particularly in rivers where the tide 
flows a moderate height (as in the Thames y 
for inftance, between Kewand Richmond 

/ 

bridges) j 
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bridges) ; for every tide is a kind of frefli 
to the fifh, and as it clears off, they will 
take wonderfully this way, at any time of 
tile day. Their biting time is chiefly the 
feme as the Roach ; and after a hot, bright 
day, they will take the above flies in the 
cleared water, from a little before fun-fet 
fill yon can fee to angle for them no 
longer. 

This is a fifh that affords great fport 
to the angler j fo that there is more 
pleafur e in catching, than in eating it* 



the bl£ak, bLey, ok Whiting, 

Is a very pretty but fmall fifh, being 
fcldom or never more than fi jc inches long. 
The head is fmall, and the fcull tranfpa- 
rent; the eyes are large with a blood 
coloured fpot on the lower fide ; the body 
is fomewhat broadifh and flat, not much 
unlike that of a fprat. The back is of a 
blueifh brown, or greenifh colour ; the 
fcales thin, and of a filver colour, and the 
fins white. — Some call it the Water Swal- 
low, on account of its nimblenefs in catch* 

V ing 
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ing flies; and others the frtjb water Sprat. 
The flefh is fweet and pleafapat^^ftd woukb 
be in more efteem if th$ 6& w$r* larger.* 
They are very reftlefs* geaetally ma*w& 
about from pla<;e to place* thek.A^&beiag 
fbmetimea in deep 4 ftill Waiter v and at the 
fides and tails of (breams, where the water 
{halves off, and takes a gentle turn back 
again ; at others, in the ft reams, which may 
be obferved by their fwimming new the fur- 
face of the water, and their very a&jve man* 
ner of taking and diverting themfdves witlj 
fmall flies and infeds. They are always in 
feafon. except when fpawning, which I 
take to be in May. When you angle 
purpofely for the Bleuk^ ^our tackle mud 
be very fine, with four or five fmall hooks 
a little above each other, fwimming by the - 
affiftance of a fmall quill float a little 

deeper than midwater, and baited with 
different baits, fuch as a. gentle, a. blood- 
worm- a fmall caddis or ilick-bait, th$ 
houfe fly (or any fly that you obferve thenj 

feed upon)* and a very fmall bit of red 
parte, throwing in npwjand., theji a fraal| 
handful of malt grains^ or a little chewe$ 

*7 : bread, 
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bread, to keep them together. By this 
method ydu may take two or three at a ; 
time; "and this is frequently done by 
shipping atfo, u'fing the fmall Dace fiies. 
In a fummer's evening, they afford great 
fport, and are very mftru&ive to the young 

N. B. I fliall here remark, that by the 
method fet down for Roach-jijhing with the 
.■ground bait, pafte, &c. may be taken alfoi 
the Cbuh, Dace, Gudgeon, Bleak, Bream, 
and fometimes the Perch ; and let it be 
always 'remembered, that your ground 
baits mull be inferior to your hook baits. 



the minnow, or wnk, 

Is one of the fmalleft fiih.es. It is of a 
'greenilH or wavy Iky colour on the fides, 
having nofcales; the back blackifli, and 
the belly white. Though fo diminutive 
in fize, the Minnow may be compared, 
for the excellency of its tafte, to foroe of 
the moll famed -fifli. They are ufually full 
of fpawn all the fummer, (for they breed 
often,) during which time, particularly in 
p 2 hot 
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hot days, they will bite very eagerly aH 
day long, and afford great fport to youths 
and others that like to angle for them.— 
You fhould have three or four very fmall 
hooks baited with the fmalfeft red worm 
yoti can get, or a bit of one ; and a fmall 
quill float. Fifh deeper than mid-water* 
or near the ground in (hallow places, and 
at the fides of fmall dreams. They have 
been noticed before as being excellent 
baits* 

th$ loa£h: 

h a very flhall flimy fifh without fcales, 
and of rather a longilh make. He is 
bearded like the Gudgeon and Barbel, arid 

-freckled with black and light brownifh 
fpots. The Loach is of a very pfeafant 
tafte, and is recommended to lick perfons 
as being very notrrifliing. — He is found by 
the fides of ftreams, and in rivulets, among 
the gravel, or where there is a little flight 
mud and gravel together, with weeds ; and 
is to be taken with a very fmall red worm. 
This fifli is a good bait for others, particu- 
larly for Eels. 

THE 
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THE BULL-HEAD, OR MILLERS-THUMB, 

* ' * 

Is ?-very fmall fi(h, and unpleafant to 
bok at, having £ large broad head, not 
much unlike that of a toad, and very dif- 
proportioned to his body, which is quite 
fmall. It has a large mouth, no teeth, 
but the lips are like a fine file, and witfy 
thefe it nibbles its food. It has no fcales, 
but is fpeckled with black, brown ? and 
wbitifli fpots. The Urged of thenpi are 
excellent eating, after you haye cut away 
the head. — They fpawn in Aprils and are 
found all the fummer in holes among mud 
and ftones, and among weeds and (tones 
in clear water, wherein you may fee them 
funning themfelves in a hot day, upon flat 
ftones and cm the gravel. Put your hook 
jpiih a fmall red worm before them, and 
they will take itinftanriy. A child, or 
thofe who know nothing about angling, 
may take .them this way. Tfcey are alfa 
gppd baits. 
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THE STICKLEBACK, BANSTICKLE, 0% 

SHARFLING, 

Is an extremely fmall %prickly fifh (the; 
fmalleft of all), and is* called by thefe 
feveral names in different countries. They 
are not worth the angler's notice, except 
to ferve as baits, with the prickles cut off ; 
for which purppfe they are as good as th$ 
Minnow, or better for the Perch t in pond 
^(hing. They may be taken with a very 
fmall hook, arid a bit of a. fmall worm, and 
are to be found in mod ftagnated waters, 
ind little inlets of rivers, &c. 



Though I have mentioned the moft 

' proper baits for all the different fifh that I 

have defcribed in due order ; yet it remains 

for me to give inftruttions fdr procuring 

and preferVing feme of them for ufe'. 

4-" Tbe Gentki or Maggot. 

* Thofe who Jive in or near London may 

buy gentles in proper condition for the 

day 
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day on which they wifli to ufe them ; but 
for the convenience of thofe who refide 
in the country, remote from fuch convex 

nience, I fliall fet down the bed method 

1 

of breeding them. 

Take an ox*s or cow's liver, and fcarify 
ft pretty deeply all over ; then hang it up 
and cover it, but not too clofely, as the 
flies will blow it better this way than open. 
& two or three days the gentles may be 
feen alive ; then take down the liver, and 
piut it into a deep earthen pan ; and there 
let it remain till you find that the firfl: 
brood are of full growth ; then put into 
the pan, (letting the liver remain,) a fuffir 
dent quantity of fine fand and bran, an4 
in a few days they .will come out of th^ 
liver into it, and fcour themfelves ; in a 
(hort time after, if you put any inftrument 
through the liver and hang it acrofs the 
pan, the reft, or latter brood, will foon 
drop out an4 become fit for ufe ; and thus 
you may preferve them for winter fifhing f 
Jf you are fo inclined, by breeding then* 
in O&ober, and keeping them a little 
tyarm$r than thofe bred in the fummer, 

?4 till 
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till they come to their full growth, after 
which they are to be put into a dampUh 
vault, in the fame pan. 

Thofe bred in the fummer time^ if it 
were not for the bran and fand, which 
preferves them, as well as makes them 
clean enough to be handled, would very 
foon fink into a death-like ftate, the fcins 
becoming blackifh, red huiks full of white 
matter, and in a fliort time afterwards they 
would become flies (a fup6rior ftate to a 
crawling worm). Thofe produced in the 
autumn, from any tfying whatever, will 
continue in this ftate all the wiijter, pro- 
vided they can ^et juft under the ftirfacq 
pf the earth, in fields, gardens, &c. &c. 
and in the fpring, as the weather become* 
warmifh, they change into flies. Thus 
they preferve their kind from year to year* 

The Cadbate. 

This is a very excellent bait, and is t$ 
be found in moft plenty, in gravelly ang 
ftony rivulets, and by the fides of ftftaHM 
\n large rivers, among ftones. Wh$n ypy 

want 
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want them, turn up the (tones, and yon 
will find the belt (lick to them, When 
you have procured a fufficient quantity, 
put them into a linen bag, hang them up, 
jmd dip them, bag and all, into water once 
a day, for five or fix days ; they will then 
turn yellow, become tough and fit for ufe, 
being much better for angling than when 
#rft taken out of the water. There are 
different forts of them, according to the 
countries they are bred in; and it is 
curious to obferve the very different flies 
that they produce. 

The Lob, or Dew-Worm* 

Is found in gardens, pafture Unds, &c# 
late in fummer evenings, with a lanthom 
and candle* They ar<? alfo to be dug vp 
in fields, and other places by the fides of 
ditches and drains. The beft fort ate 
thpfe that jure free from Jtnots, yith a red 
head, a ftreak down the back, and a broad 
. tail, from which, in fome countries, they 
*re called fquirrel tails* To fcotir and 
preferve them • for tife, take fome mofe ; 
(the beft is that which grows on heaths, 
- . 4 being 
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feeing fbft and white, and when gathered 
will be clear ami free from dirt at the 
roots) dip it into clean water, wring it dry* 
id, and put half of it into an earthen pot^ 
then the worms, and the other part of 
the mofs, at top j cover it clofe that they 
may not get out, and keep it in a cool 
place in fummer, and in a warmer in 
winter, fo as to prevent the hot weather 
or froft from killing them. The mofs 
muft be changed every third or fourth 
day in fummer, and once in about fi* 
days in winter. In a week's time your 
worms will begin to be fit for ufe ; from 
the St fupply your worm-bag, -when you 
require this kind of worm j and what 
you have not ufed, (upon your return 
home) put into the pot again. 

Brandlings, Red W*rm y and GUt-Tatts, 

, Are found in the feme dunghills to* 
gttheiy which confift of hog's dugg* 
horfe's dung, and rotten earth ; and atf* 
in old thatch aad dung j bat thofe worta* 

that 
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that are found in tanner's bark, after it 
has been ufed and laid by till quite rotten, 
are the bed of all ; and, as before ob- 
fcrved, they aTe generally better For, 
angling without a,ny fcouring. You may" 
preferve all thefe together in one pot, as 
m the cafe of LobWorrris; and -when you 
inean to ufe the Brandlings, or others, 
pick them out by therafelves the evening 
before, aed -put them into a bag, with 

mofs moiftened with fweet thinifli cream, 
and they will appear more beautiful and 
tempting. 



:i 



Tkf. hn& Whiu Wdrms, 

' Fouhd chiefly in turnip-fields where 
the foil is of a ftiffifh quality, are longer 
than die BrahdHngs, and naturally tough ; 

and axe a good bait, efpecially in 
muddy water* ' Preferve them in fome 
of their own earth, keeping it properly 

damp, with fQme taofs at top. ' 
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The Marjh-Wemu 

Are to be found in marfhy ground, 
and rich banks of rivers j they are of a 
blueilh caft, are tender, and require more 
fcouring in mofs than mod other worms, 
bat are good baits* 

The Cowdung Red Wofms 

Are found in the fields under cow* 
dung nearly dry. The heads of s thefe 
worms are of a Aiming dark brown; 
they have flat tails, are good baits, and 
may occasionally be ufed when taken, if 
the angler has exhaufted . the worru-b^its 
he took out with him; but aie beft 
fcoured and prefer ved as other worms. 

' * •' Tht Ctw-dting Bobs, 

* &o, called in general, : are the produce 
of the Beetles^ and are found, in the ftate 
pf worms or grubs, under cow-dung and 
Jiorfe-dungjn the fields, when it !9*bout 

half 
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half dry. They are of a yellowiih white, 
with red heads j and are beft prefervcd in 
forae of {he earth from under thfe dung 
where they are found, and a little fine 
mofs, taking care to keep them moid 

and cool. 

Thejhort White Worms , or Bobs, 

- Are found in • mellow fandy ground, 
and chiefly in the autumn by following 
the plough. They have pale red heads, 
are yellowifh at the tail, and their 
bodies, when taken, refemble the co- 
lour of the earth they are found in, 
but when fcoured are of a pale white. 
They ■ are an excellent winter bait, and 
to preferve them, you fhould keep them 
in a pot in fome of their own earth with 
dryifli mofs at top, and let them be in a 
warm place. The beft way to render 
them tough is, to put them into boiling 
milk for about two minutes, or lefs, the 
morning you, mean to ufe them. 
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Doci 9 or Flag-Worms, 

Ajre to be found among docks or flags* 
in old pits, Mid other fuch places, by pull- 
ing them up, when you may find theft 
grubs in little hulks among the fibres of 
the roots* They are of a paleifh yellow 
or white, and may be preferved in the 
fame way as the Cadbate. . 

The long Deck-Worms 

Are of a fine pale red, without knotsw' 
They are chiefly found in moid place* 
near dock-roots, and are beft taken by 
(baking the earth with a dung-forkv 
They are excellent baits* efpecially for 
Carp and Tench, and may be preferved 
in mofs. In the largeft fort of Jfcdgps may- 
be found, in the hollow parts near the 
roots, a black-headed large grub- about 
an inch long, which is not to be found 
in any other place c it is a good bait 
for pond~fUhing<, though it is very ten* 
der, but may be rendered tougher b£ 
boiling, as mentioned of the Bobs. 
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The Palmers, and othtr Grubs % 

Are found by Seating the branch* of 
oaks, crab-trees, hawthorns, and others, 
that grow over highways, paths, 9*d 
open places. When you have picked up 
a fufficient quantity, in order to preferve 
(hem for ufe, put each fort into different 
boxes, with little holes on the top and 
fides, to give them air; and let them 
have room enough ; put to them a little 
of the bark, and a proper quantity of 

the leaves from which they were taken, 
leed them five or fix times a week, and 
every time you change the bark and 
leaves be fure to take all the old away* 
Keep your boxes in a garden, or any 
where among grafs, and you will find 
them good, but tender baits. Somtf 
Palmers . are alfo found on herbs and 
plants. There are likewife the Cabbage- 
Grubs, found on, and in the hearts of 
cabbages, which are nearly as good baits 
as the Cadbates. Thefe are to be fed and 
' preferved- 



' w* 



: * . •• « - . prrferved with the fa«e kind of* leavttis 

. they are found on. 
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Salmon's Roe* 

*Thofe who wifli to preferve this bait 
for winter and. fpring fifhing, may do it, 
ty boiling it as heretofore. oljferved; 
then, having a glazed earthen pot, fprin- 
kle a little fait over the roe, put a layer 
of wool at the bottom of the pot, and 
then a layer of roe, and fo on till the pot 
is filled. It is a very good bait.' 

r 

Numerous pqftes and oils, which many 
have prefcribed for enticing -filh to bite* 
^ are prepofterous and idle chimeras. 



% 

TBe befl method of getting and fiafming 
Stocks and Tops for- Rods, and making 
them* 

Those who live in the country, and 
wifli to make their own Rods, fliould ge| 
them in the winter time, when fh* fap is 

in 
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lit the roots of the trees ; about Chrift- 
tnas is by far the beft .feafon* Hazet,\ 
when properly managed, makes good 
rods, with a little whalebone at the top ; 
bat, let your flocks be what they may, 
be Aire to get them of a proper fize, well 
grown, and as free from knots as poflible ; 
and your tops, the beft ruth ground* 
ihoots, without knots, and proportionally' 
taper j keep them in a proper place free 

from wet, where they fliould continue 
till the beginning of the autumn follow* 
ing ; then take fuch as you want to form 
a rod, bathe them over a gentle fire, fet 
them as ftrait as poflible, and lay them 
afide for a day or two ; after which take 
and rub them over with a piece of flan- 
nel and linfeed oil, which will polifh 
them, and fetch off the fuperfluous bark,^ 
if any; tie them up ftrait, and fo 
keep them till the beginning of the next 
fpring, when they will be feafoned for 
ufe. Then take and match them to- 
gether in juft proportion, and let. your 
tod confift of three, four, five, or fix 
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-parts if y*w ferrule it, according to thfc 
' width of the water you angle in, or at 
you wiftuo have k in length, taking cut 
that they fit with the greateft nicety ; fo 
that though there be fo many joints, the 
whole rod may move as if it were but of 
cue piece. If you do not ferrule the parts* 
mind that they are cut to jom each other 
With the greateft exattnefs, and fpliced 
neatly with glue bodied in ftrong quick- 
lime water, and ftirred till it becomes 
ftnooth and all alike; and whip them 
.well with waxed thread, as before obi 
ferved of the fly-rods. When yoyr tod 
}s completed* varnifh it oyer neatly vvitfi a 
tfarnifh made of half a pint of liafeed ail 
and a little India rubber fcraped^ flnej 
put them over a flow fire, and Air then$ 
well together till the rubber be diflblvefj, 
and boil and (kirn it ; ufe it warm, and 
lay the rod afide till quiie 4ry\> it will 
appear on the rod like a fiaetWnAwk* 

L * 

, is very durable, and wilLffr^ferve it froB* 
being worm-eaten, and from other in- 
juries. If the rod ibe. a follow iO&e,. tfe-a* 

"-■•-. 9 *> . rag 
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t%g to the end of a ftkk, dip it in Knfeed 
oil, and rub it well in the infide about 
three or four times a year. 



How to make Hair Lines , choofe Hooks, SsV ? 

Let your hairs be long, round, clear, 
and free from frets or fcales ; of a kind 
bf glafs colour, or of a pale blueifh or 
green watery caft, and light bay ; and 
For a fly-line^ if you mean to filh with- 
out a reel, take three hairs, put them 
level at top, and knot them there; then 
cut off the other ends, as far as they 
appear faint, leaving all of the fame 
length ; then hold them near the top, 

between your thumb and finger of the 
left hand, and begin to twift them to- 
wards you with the thumb and finger* 
of the right hand, ftroking them after 
every twill,* below the hand you hold 
diem 'in, to keep them open and free 
from fn'arls, which the twifting fome- 
times* dctafions; in this manner pro- 
ceed to the end, and then knot it.' 

Qj2 . When 
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When yon have made four of thefe, 
make four more with Four hairs each, 
and then four with five hairs j and fo 
on* till you have as many as will com- 
plete your line; then put them into 
water for about twenty minutes, when 
you will find whether any of the hairs 
(brink in the links ; and fuch as do 
mud be twifted over again. When 
your links are thus finifhed, take the* 
fo«r fmalleft and tie them together in 
water-knots, leaving the fineft, if there 
be any difference, (till lowermoft, ' and 
fo on till your line is made ; then 
cut away the fliort ends pretty near to 
the knots, whip them with well-waxed 
filk, and make a loop at each end of 
the* line, the ftrongeft end to fatten 
on . to the loop at the top of your 
rod, and the other to loop your bottom 
Jinks to, which fhould never confift of 
more than xwo or three, of either gut or 
hair, for fly or bottom-fiihing. This 
kind of line fhould be made from nine 
to twelve yards in length. When you 

wilh 
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wifh to make ftrong lines For bottom or 
other angling, you may begin with any 
number of hairs, and increafe them every 
link, or every other j but for very ftrong 
lines you fhould ufe an engine, which 
may be bought at the fifliing-tackle (hops, 
with proper directions for ufing it. \ 

N. J5. When you make links of four 
hail s, you may divide them as jovl twift, 
keeping two on each fide your hand ; 
and when your links confift of fix 
hairs, keep them divided in three equal 
parts ; and fo on, for any fize that you 
are able ,tq twift with your fingers, 
which is always better than by any ether 
method of twifting. 

Your choice of Hooks fhould be thofe 
made of the beft-tempered fine ileel wire ; 
generally longifh in the {hank, and ftrong 
and rather deepifli in the bend ; the point 
fine and ftrait, and as true as it can be 
fet to be level with the fhank, which for 
fly-making fhould be tapered off to the 
end of it, that the fly may be finifhed the 
Heater ; be careful glfo that the hock has 

q_3 a good 
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a good barb. — I have, by many years 
experience, found thefe kinds of hooks 
to be more fure, and better than any 
crooked hooks whatever; they do not 
jmake fo large an orifice when you hook a 
fi(h, nor are they fo liable to break the 
hold through as the crooked bent ones 
are ; and in trying them for feveral feafons 
o&e againft another, I found, that I 
miffed in the rifipg, or biting at bottom, 
colifiderably more fifh, and loft more 
after being hooked with the crooked 
ones, than with thofe I have here de- 
fcribed, and which of courfe I now aU 
ways ufe. The bed of the kind are made 
^t Limerick in Ireland. 

Floats for angling are of many kinds, 
fuch as fwan-quills, goofe-quflls, Muf- 
covy-duckrqviills, and porcupine- qurlls; 
the firft of which is the beft when you 
yfe light baits in rivers or deep water, 

and the others for flow water, or ponds 
where the water is not very deep ; for 
heavy fifliing with worm or minnow^ 
either "m rivers or ponds, a cojk float is 
""• '*■ / ' " beft, 
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Jteft, and is made by having a found cork 

without , holes or flaws, bored through 
with a hot iron, and a quill put into it of 
a fit proportion, open at each end for the 
line to run through. Cut the cork of a 
pyramidal form, and make it fmooth 
with a fine file r Your quill floats mirft 
carry (hot enough fo to fink them as that 
you can juft feei the top above water j * 
(that you may the better perceive the 
flighted nibble j and as to yeur cdrli 
floats, let ther% be fufficient (hot to mak* 
them (land upright in the water yrhen the 
(hot are off the bottom j by which y6i| 
may know when you fi(h on the bottoai * 
pr not ' f for wh$n the (Jiot are on the 
ground, the float will fall oi\ one fide, and 

pot (land, up. , 

» 

When you go out a bottom-fifiring, &c. * 
ypu fbould have with you different kind* 
of lines; links; hooks; feats, zxid Jpart 
$aps; fplitjhot; JhoemakeFs wax in a piece 
of leather ; Jilk; a plummet, to fix the 
jlepth of the water ; red pq/te; gentles in 
a box i 'worms of different forts, and 
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ground-bait /— # clearing-ring, to difcngage 
the hook when entangled, by running it 
up the rod, and gently down the line 
(by a ftrong twine long enough for any 
fuch purpofe) to where the hook is 
fattened, if at a flump, or other im mover 
abltf thing ; but if it be weeds, let it go 
below the hook ; then pull away at the 
twige, and the ring will break the weeds, 

anil fave your line and hook ; in the other 
cafe, if k does not bring away your hook, 
k will break the line neaPto it, and pre- 
vent it from being drained in any other 
place j— landing-net 9 to land large fiih 
with* fome of which are made with joints 
to -fold up for convenience ;~- a. dif* 
gorger, tq put down the throat of a fiflt 
when be has gorged the hook, - till you 
touch it, at the fame time pulling the line, 
it will be freed ;«*~and a fifh-bajket r tp 
Wityyour fl!h?n. 
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The bejl methods of colouring Gut and Hair \ 

brown. »' m ' 

Take forae alum pounded, boil It well 
till diflblved ; then add a pound of waj- .. *| 

nut-tree bark from the. branches when % 

the fap is up, or the buds, or green* 
nuts ; boil it an hour, and let it ftand, 
after flamming it, about ten minutes^ 
then put in the gut or hair for about "a > • 

minute* (ftirring it round) or till you like ' * 
the colour. If you let it continue there " 
too long, it will become too dark, and *. 
make the gut or hair rotten ; and I 
think the lighter it is tinged with this 
colour the better. You may alfo make ' '*2 

it brownifh, by fteeping it m fait and ale. 

'".-.-' . ■ ■ " J 

Tor ailtteijb water-colour. . « "j 

Proceed as above; only add. logwood 
Inftead of the walnut, (till being careful % 

not to colour it too much, 



For 
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fir > pale watery grten. 

Boil about a quarter of a pound of foot 

fc a J>fet of ftrong alum-water, with a 

little juice of walnut-tree leaves, fo? 

half an hour, and fteep your gut or hwf 

•therein when it as nearly cold. 



• 
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. Ajhort hint for angling where the water it 

bractijhy SsV. 

fc # There are to be taken, near to the 

t r tnouAs of rivers when the tide is fiow- 

fng up, ftvejal forts of fifh, fuch as 
Whitings, 'Bate or Bafs, Coal-fifh, the 
Fry of Cods and Paddocks (which are 
# very nice eating), Flat-fHfc, Eels, &c. 

From piers , or a little way out at fea^ 
may be taken larger Whiting, fmall Cod* 
fifh, Haddock, fmall Turbot, large 
J*iaice, and others, having a long ftrong 
rod and line, the line well leaded, a 
large hook, and a large cork float, 

Bait 
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JJait for the former with fcoured red 
worms, fhrimps, and gentles ; for the 
latter, with one or two large wellr 
fcoured worms, a raw mufcle, the in? 
fide of a -fmall raw crab whipt round the 
hook with a little white wool, a bit of a 
Whiting or other fiih, &c. fifhing near 
pr on the bottom, where the water is not 
too deep j at other, times a little more 
than mid-water, according to the kind 
of bait that you ufe* 

Mackarel may be taken, from rocks 
or other places near the fea, when the 
tide is in, in parts where they frequent, 
py baiting with a bit of new fcarlet broad- 
cloth, or a fmall piece of one of their 
pwn fpecies, fwiroming about mid-water, 

or lower, if you can for the depth, with 
a good larg* cork float. But all thefe 
Ways of angling are fo well known to 
thofe who refide near the fea, that I 
(hall not further comment on the 
fubjefl;. 
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ANGLING 

s 

IN ' 

AlZ ITS BRANCHES, 

f*fc. faV. &c. 



PART THE THIRD. 

Some jhort remarks on the pleafure of fly- 
fjhing, and its fuperiority over all other 
branches of the art of angling. — A com- 
plete lift of artificial flies that will take 
fijh in all waters, whether large or 
fmall, in the three kingdoms ; confrfting 
of Salmon flies , Salmon-Trout flies, Stand- 
ard flies, and the beft of other kinds that 
can be ufed ; the materials they are made 
of, and the method of making each fly in 

order as they arefeverally described, by 
. a new method peculiar to the Author, and 
more effectual than any that has hitherto 
been praSlifed ; which flies, after many 
years real practice, and flrifl obferva* 

tions 9 
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tions, througftotft 'fbf countries dbove- 
mentioned, be finds to *be the bejl collect ^ 
tion ever yet dij covered ; and though but 
a few, feleded from the many different 
' klhds that attend the waters \n the courfe 
of{heJeafon offiyfifhing, yet they are alt 
that are necejfary for the different months, 
weeks, days, and hours throughout the 
year, for this kind of* angling. — An ac- 
count of their feafons ; how -to mix and 
preferve the different colours, and to pre* 
pare the feathers for ufe, with a receipt 
for dyeing them and the other materials the 
completeji yellow; a lift of night fiies, the 
. materials they are made of, and- how to 
make and ufe each.^Inftruftions to the . 
young fportfman for preparing his rod^ 
line, and files, previous to his beginning 
. to angl?, and fa throwing th$ Ifae and 
. managing it0hen in tkfi uwttriWtik rifwy 
. inter ffting Qtferv$tio9s.-~I}ptitr,al^fly~ 

' filing; the* jqftjies /<wr thrt parpofe ; 

. how to ufe th s m, $?V»< i yt>itk\f#m0rfo*rt 

ihe winds and weather mqfl favwrq&fe.td 

.the fportfman'; and f me rtftfvtim of 

fai/e notions in thefe matters. 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATION^. 

J shaxjl here remark, that this ingenious 
#n4 delightful part of angling 41, in every 
rdpaft, ittyeriofr to aM the reft put to- 
gzXhox , it ia the nkeft, cjeanetf, and 
Hloft enlivening that can be ; giving U6 
trouble in baiting the hpok, which ecca- 
Hons dirtyjingers, and thereby render* 
Abe fport rather unpleafant to perfons ojf 
nim ideas. The exercife it requires i$ 
'gentle and pleating, and* tHe angler, not 
^Dnfme^ to any one part of the river dfr 
tother Watet, but qioirihg : irot& ftream SSi 
ftf earn. . ahd other places, is . 'very agrgei 
ably furprifed at the manner in which the 
fifli take the flies » and by feeing their fur* 
prife Upon finding their miftake immedi- 
jtely*on being hooked. The length 1 of 
^he line too adds greatly to the diverfioa, 
by playing and tiring them till you bring 
them. in ; and upon the wh$le it adds not 
ft little .to the heakh and vigour of the 
body. 
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, Thofe for the fprii^ f^afon ntuft iJe 
made mudfc larger, but not fo gaudy as 
-&re ufed in fumAer, viz. #ft, Let the 
hook be No, i. ; the feather for the wings*, 
the datkifli brown fpeckled part of a bit- 
tern!* wing dripped off from the item; 
the mixture for the body, 4he reddift 
4 . brown part of hare's fur, and deep cop* 

per<pjpured mohair * the tail forked, 

• with two fingie ft rips of the fame feather 

-£fthe wingr; a bittern's hackle jver tim 

. && for kg* J t and the^ead' tW firtne 
* colour as the body. 



How to make tbisjly. 

Take three lengths of good ftrdng 
iilk-worm-gut properly twifted together, 
and having your filk well waxed (which 
iriuft be of a brown colour), whip it 
round your gut five or fix times about aH 
inch from the end, which will prevent 
• 11 the 
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the flunk* of the, hook from galliag it) 
# then take the hdok, and put the end of 
the (hank nearly to the top of the (ilk fo 
whipt , &r the gut to be on the inftde, and 
begin to whip the hook to it, but defift 
when you tiave gone about half .a dozen 
rounds ; and having a proper quantity of 
, leather ready for the wings, take and lay 
it on the back of the (hank, (keeping it 
as clofe together and as even as you can f ) 
with the right fide next the hook, and 
thfc but- end downwards, leaving the ether 
end to be, when turned back again, full 
a* long as the hook ; then go «a with yotrr 
filk, aftd«whipit round your feather, hook, . 
and gut fix or eight times, or fufficient 
to 'make it faft, and with a pair of fine 

fci&rs cut away what remains of the but- 
end of the feather, taking care not to hurt 
Ae gut, which rauft be opened and twitted 
round the (hank of the hook, as you go 
on with the whipping, which is to be con* 
tinued till it comes nwrly oppofite the 
point of the hpok; but you muft cut off 
die endi of the gut before they come 
quite fo low down, if found to be too 

r >ng}- 
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long ; next put on your ftrlp* of feather 
for the fork or whiiks at the tail,, with the . 
find points downwards, leaving them both 
exa&ly the fame length, about an inch and 
half, and to (land open, and makq two 
hips round with the filk ; thtfn take the 
hackle (which mul\ be ready prepared by 
ftripping off the downy part at top, and * 
cutting the fisher acrofs on each fide near 
to the item, about two or thye tenths of 
all inch from the point, or by drawing the 
fibre* back to prevent any of them from 
being bound down by the filk), and whip 
in the pointof it two or three*im& round* 
leaving the largeft end hanging downwards, 
and the right fide uppermoft, and make 
one lap round between it and tike fork, 
and one below all round . the bare hapfe 
tight and clofe to the fork, and cut off \h& 
fiiperfiuous ends of it if any regain iff: 
fight; then wax your filk afreft), aftd* 
having your ftuff for {he body well mixqd 
and ready, twift it-geatly uound the- filk, 
leaving it fine next the hook, bfttf 'gra- 
dually thickening upwards ;'make one lap 
below the fork, and one or two fas re- 
quired) 
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•quired) between that and the hackle, 
and work it gradually upwards till you 
come clofe up to the feather for the 
wings ; if any of the fur remains on the 
filk, after you have thus formed the body, 
take it off, and wind your filk lightly a 
little upwards to be out of the way ; then 
take the hackle by the end of the ftem, and 
rib it neatly, lapping it thicker as you go 
on,, till you bring it up to the wings, and 
there bring it two or three times round 
as clofe as poffiblej and if any of the 
fibres remain ftrip them off. from the ftem, 
and, unwinding the filk to its proper 
place* make two or three laps to fatten 
the hackle, and cut away what remains 
of the ftem ; then take the feather for 
the . wing9, which had lain back all this 
time, and turn it downwards towards the 
tail of the fly, and holding it down tightifh 
with the reft between your finger and 
thumb, having all the partes of the- hackle 
out of the way, whip k three or four rimes 
round with the filk juft over the feather 
very tight, and then two laps clofe above 
it; wax the filk again, and take a fmall 

r 2 bit 
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bit of the fluff (the fame at ufed for the 
~ body), and twift it round the filk ; whip this 
two or three times round up to the end of 
the (hank, bringing the filk neatly back 
again, fo as to fatten by noofing it about 
three times, between the head and the 
wings ; and here the operation fmifhes with 
completing the head of the fly, without fo 
much as one fattening or tying through- 
out the whole, except at the lad; but all 
is done by continually whipping and put- 
hag in your materials, as above directed, 
which renders the flies more neat and 
complete than is practicable by any other 
method. 

N. B. It muft be obferved, that though 
the fly be thus completely made, it remains 
to put it in natural order, by firft holding 
back the wings, then with a needle ftroking 
the hackle for the legs upwards, and 
placing them in good order ; and if any 
irregular part remains in the body, pick 
it properly loofe, and draw it away with 
a pair of tweezers, or cut it off with your 
fciflars, according as you find it will leave 
the appearance mod natural ; if any fu- 

perfluous 
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perfiuous hairs ate fecn among the legs, 
take them away alfo, letting the fork at 
the tail. be as before obfervcd, and placing 
the wings aright to {land Hoping towards 
the tail. The head, being then nicely 
completed, the fly will be moil natural 
and beautiful. 

The wings ofallfuch large files are beft 
not divided* but to ftand together on the back, 
as above described* 

Afecondfort of Fly. 

Let the hook be the fame fize as the 
former; the wings, the mottled feather 
of a peacock's wing, intermixed with that 
of any fine plain duiky red ; the mixture 
for the body, the light brown hair or fur 
hi a bear next the flrin, fable fur, and 
gold-colour mohair, gold twift, a large 
black cock's hackle, and a red one a little 
larger; and for the head, a bit of deep 
red mohair. 

Haw to make this fly. 

Proceed in the fame manner as before 
fUfcribed, until you come oppofite the 

*3 point 
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pcAnt of the hook ; then lay in the ends 
of your hackles and twift them together, 
the red one undermoft , and the twift atop j 
and after whipping them there* make one 
lap below them ; wax your ' filk afrefli, 
twift on the dubbing for the body, and 
go on as in the former cafe j next tak$ 
the twift, and rib it up to the .wings, each 
lap about two tenths of an inch from the 
other; then take the black hackle, and 
work that upwards between' the laps of 
the twift, rather lower than the middle of 
each fpace, and bring it twice round, clofe 
together,, at the top of the body, and 
bringing on the red hackle in' the fame 
manner, work it very ne&ly juft above 
each lap of the black one, and finiih it 
the fame way, contriving to leave the twift 
juft to (hew itfelf between the hackled ; 
and then complete your fly as before 
directed. 

2V. B. This fiy may be forked, if thought 
proper, with two or three hairs of afquirreh 

A third fort of fiy. 

For this fly alfo the hook muft be No. 
i j the wipgs, the blue feather of a hern, 

'.-... intermixe4 
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intermixed with the fpqtted redifl* part of 
that qi: a "mallard; for the body, lead* 
coloured mohair, fraali gold twift, a large 
white, hadkle dyed a deepifli blue j a bit 
of the fame feather as the wings for the 
tail; the head the fame colour as the 
body j and your filk a lfead colour. 

i. 

- How to make, this fly* . - 

Proceed m the fame way as before, 
whipping in the point of the hackle a 
little before, you come oppofite the point 
of the hook, and go on a few laps ; thei* 
taking the twift, and two ftrips of each 
feather the fame as the wings, whip in the 
ends of the twift and feathers together, 
letting the latter be topmoft with th? 
points downwards, and about a quarter of 
ian inch in length, and cut away, the other 
end of the feather; then twift on the 
mohair thin, work it up neat, and, haying . 
fattened it as before directed, take the 
twift, make one lap with it clofe below the 
feather for the tail, (that iTmay ftand in 

a 4 aa 
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an oblique form together; and the points 
even,) then give one juft above it, rib it _ 
neatly up alfo, and fatten that; next 
work, the- hackle between each lap of the 
fwift, and go on as with the other two 
till you finifh, 

Thefe three flies are fuffident to begin 
the feafon with, though indeed they will 
kill fifh at all times of it ; but as the fpring 
and warm weather advances, thgy mud 
be drefled mote gaudy in proportion ; and 
in the height of fummer, particularly if 
the water be fine, muft be adorned with 
the moft glittering plumage (gold, filver, 
and filks) that can be procured } as the 
fummer declines, reduce the g?uclinef? of 
your flies gradually in the fame proportion, 
till you come down to thefe three again, 
which continue till the Salmon ftfhing 
goes out of feafon. 

It muft, be obferved, that the Salmon 
(ooks for the fummer fifhing fliould be 
about No. 3, and ftrong made ; and if 
the ihanks atp too long, there muft be 
fpip? taken off, according to the length 
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and iize of the fly you intend to make; 
and that your feathers muft be intermixed 
with different gaudy fhades, fuch as golden 
and other phcafant's, parrot's, peacock's, 
and in ffiorr; of all other birds that are fit 
for the purpofe, either foreign or domef- 
tic j and others dyed, including hackles qF 
various colours, as well as your mohair 
and other ftuff for the body; but to 
render thefe flies more light in clear water, 
let the body be made quite thin, of filk 
of a fuitable colour (for it muft always be 
fuited to the fly you make ) ; a bit of a 
gaudy feather at the tail, with narrow gold 
or filver plating according as it matches, 
inftead of twift ; and the hackle for legs, 
the blue fpotted feather from,a jay's wing 
(the other part of it being ftript away) 
worked up, only from about half way 
t>$low the wings, but pretty thick under 
them. I have here mentioned this hackle 
in particular, becaufe it is very excellent ; 
*but your hackles muft always be fuited to 
the fhades of your other materials. Fur- 
ther obferve/ that before you* begin the 
bead pf the fly, you fliould take two gaudy 

ftrips 
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fmooth; give it two or three laps juft over 
the feather, as near the top of it as you 
can, fo that the filk may not flip off, keep- 
ing all the parts of the hackle downwards, 
out of the way ; then take the other part, 
bring it down in the fame manner, and, 
holding all between your thumb and 
finger, taking care that no part of the wings 
get down too low on the fides, whip them 
both over together, the fame as the firft, 
very tight, give two laps above them, 
and fallen by noofing your filk three times, 
which finishes the fhoulders and head of 
this fized fly, without any other addition ; 
after this is done, take your needle and 
put the hackle and all in order, with the 
wings Hoping towards the tail. This 
- way of parting the wings renders them 
more natural than any can be effe&ed in 
any other way j for thofe that are made to 
ftand upright, or nearly fo, have a bad 
tendency, inafmuch as they affright in- 
ftead of enticing the fifh, by the unnatural 
ftreak they make along the water when 
jpoved, which they fhould never do j and 

as 
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as you cannot keep the artificial flies to fit 
on the furface of the water as foiiie of the 
natural ones do, it is fuppofed that they 
are taken for thofe that are driven under 
by the current, which makes the fifli more 
eager in taking them for fear they fhould 
recover and get away ; and I have often 
remarked, that when there have been 
hundreds of flies upon the water, I have 
not perceived any fifh rife at them, yet 
they have taken mine very freely. 

JV. B. This fiy mujh always be. the end 
Jly 9 or Jtretcber y as it is termed by mojtfiy- 
fijhers. 



2d, TheWrerfs tail 

Has no wings ; the body, fable fur, a 
little mohair of a gold colour, with a 
feather from the tail of a Wren ; and is 
thus made. — Let the hook be No. 5 or 6, 
with a fhort fhank, and whipt to the gut 
till your filk be oppofite the point of the 
hook ; then take the feather, (being cut 
acrofs near the point a little way on each 

fide 
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fide near the ft cm,) and whip m the point 
of if, letting the reft hang downwards, 
with the right fight of the feather upper- 
mod, and giving one or two laps with the 
filk below it ; twift on your ftuff for the 
body very thin, and, making one lap 
below the feather, work it up very neatly, 
leaving it a little thicker at the fhoulders ; 
then taking the feather, bring k up neatly, 
(as a hackle,) tapping it very thin at the 
beginning, but gradually thicker as you go 
OH, till you get up to the top of the body, 

and there bring it two or three times round 
clofe together ; then whip it faft, cut away 
the end of the Item, and faften off as be- 
fore, as near as you well can to the end 
of the {hank.; after which, put the fly in 
order, by opening the fibres, &c. with your 
needle- 

N. B. If at any time one of thefe fea- 
thers is not found fufKcient, you mud ule 
twcrof them, lapping in the point of one 
as you go' down about the middle of the 
hook, and the other as before, and work 
it up properly a little paft the firft ; then 
take that, and, binding the other -neatly 
7 with 
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with it, finrft* your ily.— You may feme- 
times ufe this fly with the fibres *bf the 
feather cut (hart from the tail upwards, 
to look a little rough, till you come to the 
part where it ftandg thick at top, there cut 
juft the ends only, an9 let it ftand a!! 
round alike : — both thefe ways are very 
good ones. This is to be ufed either as 
Jiretcher or dropper. 



3d, The Groufe Hackle* 

This has no wings ; the mixture for 
the body is d^rk olive, duiky yellow, and 
a little gold-coloured mohair ; a fine 
mottled Groufo's feather of a reddifh 
brown, rwnmng a little dufky towards the 
feat-end of the ftem, with the downy part 
(if any) taken away as beforementioned 
ef other haekle feathers. It is made in 
the fame way as the Wren's tail, and 
the fame fized hook, only the point of the 
feather is fattened about the middle of the 
length of the body, as you go down in 
Whipping en the hook ; but in bringing 
forward the , body, lap it thin and neat, 
* though 
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though a little roughifli, and, paffing the 
liackfc, contrive to let it be a little more 
fo to the top ; thep taking the hackle by 
the end of the ftem, lap it pretty clofe, 
- but thicker where you end, and fo finifli 
as before, taking care that the fibres of 
the feather you choofe be not too long, 
but fo that they would only Teach about 
half the length of the fly, or a little more, 
if laid down : to put it in good order, open 
every fibre with your needle, and let it ftand 

well. — This is either; Jlretcher or dropfer. 

4th, Tbefmoky-dw Hackle 

Has.no wings; the body, a little lead* 
coloured mohair or filk, with a fmoky-dun^ 

cock's hackle. It is made by fattening 
4$ fee hackle at the bottom, where you finift, 

whipping on the hook No. 5 j then with 
a bit of the mohair make the body very 
thin all the way up, or with your filk 
only, being of a lead-colour, efpecially in 
the hot months ; and finifli by bringing 
the hackle, well fuited to the fize of your 
hook, very neatly over it, leaving it thicker 
at top. What remains to be done, has 

been 
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been feveral times before explained.—// 
may be Jifhed with either as Jtretcher or 
dropped 

» 
itfo. 5. Tlfc Brown Rail* . , ■" 

The ♦ings are of a feather from a par* 
fridge* s tail (hot the red) ; the body fable 
fur and gold-coloured mohair. In making 
if, proceed in the fame way as with the 
Mack bacile ; only, as there is no hackle, 
make the body thin and neat, till you 
come near the .wings, and there lap it 
pretty thick ; then Kavihg finifhed the 
wings, and fattened off, pick out a little 
of the fur and mohair for the feet, and cut 
it to be as natural as may be, not to 
be too long, and letting the oth'ei 4 patt ^ ;gj 

of the body be without any fuperfluous 
hairs from the mohair or fur ; then placing 
the wings aright, the fly is complete.—* 
In Cummer, wing with a feather from the 
wing of a. ra^l. This fly moy he either 
flretcber or dropper. 

s .* No. 6. 
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» * * B 

«No. 6. & 7. 27* Hare's Ear. 

Tne wings are the light part of a 
feather from a flare's wing ; the body, 
the dark fur from a hare's ear ; and k is 
made in the fame manner as the brown 
rail. ' „ 

N. B. Where the ftreams are- deep, 
the fame body winged with a feather from 
a rail's wing, and a red hackle, is very 
killing, particularly in the fummer feafon. 
Thefe are ufed chiefly \as drop flies. 

No. 8. The Red Hackle ', from about the 
middle of April. 

The wings, ftare ; body, light red 
mohair and a red cock's hackle ; and it 
is made exactly in the fame way as the 
black hackle. — Always a dropper. 

The reft) to complete this colleilion^ are the 
following. 

- No. 1. The Bark Claret. 

This fly has four wings ; the under ones' 
^re the light feather from a ftarc's wing, 

arid 
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and the upper ones that of a partridfreV 
tail ; the body, any dark claret- prop** &£ 
fly-making, and the darkifti ftfr of a fcare*£ : 
ear* In making ft, (having, prior '*#' 
petting on the wings, laid ready a ftiffifci&ib 
quantity iof the partridges tali; as JoVdfiiigv 
to judgment, with that of the-ftare'fc -atbp 
of it, the points a very Iktle fliortfer than 3 " 
the other,), put on. the wings as before, 
directed, keeping thfcm clofeand fmooth,: 
with the flare's feather uppertnoft ; the**, 
go on, and finiih in the veyry fanje way asr 
tlie brown rail, taking care to dividp bpth 
feathers equally, fo that th^ flare's. , may , 
be. undermoft in each wing when turned 
back and finifhed. It is m ft^fpix from^ 
the latter end. of February to about a week 
m April, and is ths firft fly that . begins 
the diverfiop.of fly-fiflring.^Som^calt it 

a, redt fly, and make it fo $ feut ^th^y.jwe 

miftaken^W/ u btfi at a dropper^ wfien 
you 0? with tvwor more files. ~\ > ^. ,; 
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Ntf. a. The. Dark or BhwFofr 

The wings are ftdlte, • ** bd&teV'*fa 
fcody, foi r s fur- from the -{fottldcfr next 
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t^c flan, foiqe froipi the black tail of a 
JUtybi$, F*ft %. ,&& P^e ftraw-cokjured. 
feoha^r j; the fcrk at the tail, the ends of 
tjgp .fijie hairs tjff* gfpw **$* tfce (W% 
©ffft:.lftfilAeyi , whfite tfce . outer ends are 
ycfltatftHh -&: take them ont fo gently as not; 
to break them, -and you wiU find Aem to 
be nearly <rf a ' fine aft-colour > nothing 
can matcii this fly fo* the' putfpofe hk 
tetttiedj 1 In: making it| you, proceed as 
wfeH flate £&r* . clbtvfy till you comfc 
low eriotigh td putiir the fork; then* 
making; one lap 1 Wow It, tut away the 
yfetl^wVA^; tfrfng : i$ the body* and fiftffl* 
Ae fa<W wiy j picking out a Kttle of the 
ftufF for- the * fcgs, » knd leaving thfctn *fr 
waturat as p6ffible, not to : be to$> tohg $ 
and if 'the fork be left awkwardly long, cut- 
it acfcbrdmg to judgment, and let it ftand 
in fc, proper Ibran afed open. —It is in feafoa 
from the latter end of February t&t about 
the middle of Apt 9, eifter-a* ftretcher or 
dropper* 

jW. & There tw6 x, flfes- come -inr -again 
ab^itf'.^Jatterfodi c&Sept^e^anA, 
flMtthraW. tow&e £nd<a£ *M^p%> : ,u# 
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No. 3. the Dun td*. ' .' ''* 

- 

The wings and fork the fame as fof* 
that.laft defcribed; the body, the fur of 
a fox between the throat and fhouldefr 
next the fldn, and brafs-coloured mohair. 
It is made in the feme manner as the 
dark fox.— -In feafon all March, and aga&i 
in September, either as ftretchefr qt drop- 
per* 

* • » 

No. 4. TheA/hFox.. 

The wings and fork the fame as the 
abdve foxes ; the body, fox's fur. frooi 
the throat next the ikin, and pale draw- 
coloured mohair. — In feafon all April,* 
either as dropper or iiretchfer. 



No. 5. The Light Fox. 

'■■■' 

- The wing6 and fork the fame as the / ^ 

cither foxes ; the body, light camel's hair* .' 

and the lighted ftraw-colouredmshair thai 
f \ s 3 can 
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can be got. This is made in the fame way 
as the three laft above defcribecj. It comes 
in feafon the latter end of April, continues 
all fummer, and is ufed as ftr^tcheror 
dropper. 

N. B. Though I have defcribed thefe 
flies in rotation as four different ones, 
yet I am perfuaded that they are one and 
the fame fly ; only, as the fpring and 
fummer advances, it changes its colour $u> , 
cordingly, to the cxa&nefs that I have 
flated ; though fome fooner than others, 
according as they come fooner or later in 
fucceflion to the perfe&ion of a fly. 

» 
No. 6. The Brown Ffy, Dun Drtike, or 

Brown Caughlan. t 

The wings, partridge's tail ; the body, 
light brofrn bear's fur, high coloured 
yellow mohair, hare's fur from the face, 
forked with two (trips of a dark mallard's 
feather, and a partridge's hackle. The 
tnethod of making this fly is as before de- 
fcribed; only the fmall fine partridge's 
fcather ? - for the teckle oj l^gs, njuft he 
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•lapped two or' throe limes round, tod no 

triofe, under the but of the wings. It is *' 

in feafbn from about the middle of March 

to the end of April. ' + . 

The dark claret, the dark fox, and this 
fly, are fometime? on the water at the 
fame tinie j but thetlareph the firft in the % * • 

day; the fox next; and the brown one * 

follows.*— The clarets and the foxes -are 
moft plentiful in cold dark days, and the 
browns in warm and' gloomy ones; it 
(hou Id indeed always be obferved, that the 
fly that comes firft, according to the month, 
is generally the firft to be tiled in the day ; 
you may fee the others come down the 
water in order, according to their time, and 
obferve the fifti leave off taking the former 
ones * for the fake of the N latter ; and thus 
they continue their fucceffion through their 
feveral days,- weeks, and months. 



No. 7. The Green-Tail Fly. * 

The wings are from a feather out of 
pheafant's wing, which has a fine* Jtad* 

*4 chat 
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that exhibits the vety retimblanee of tfcpfe 
of the real ffy ; the body, the black £art 
of hare's fur, a brown ftrip of a feather 
from a peacock's tail, and a very fmali bit 
of a green one with a grizzle cock's 
hackle; and it is only made differently 
from the foregoing ones, by whipping in 
the ends of the peacock's feathers both 
together at bottom, lapping the green 
one only once round below the ftlk; 
then, doping it a little upwards, fatten it, 
and cut away what remains, leaving it to 
be about as large as the head of a latgMh 
pin ; twift the fur on your (ilk, Jap it 4 
little thifinifli up to the feather for the 
wings, and there feftdh in the point of 
the hackle; then, with the brown pea* 
cock that was fattened below, rib h M\ tho 
yay up, find faften th#j npw let the 
hackle be lapped twice round* {aliened, 
and what remains cut away j then finifh 
the wings, (taking care that no other pare 
be tied in wiih them,) and feften off* 

% This fly is but of fliorc dura' ion, being 
only in 'foafcn from about the middle of 
April to near the end *f die month. ' They 

ar« 
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are plentiful in warm diyl* but in <&14 
ate* there are very few^ if any/ oh the 
water ; in which cafe the foisuer 0fe* (hould 
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No. 8, r^ Spider-fly ., 

' > < * 

* . - » • ■ 

Has no wings ; the body, le&d-coloured 
filk, a fine fmali black cock's buckle, and 
a feather of a woodcock, from, wader the 
but-end of his wings. It jr made thus : 
when you have got about a quarter of the 
Way down in shipping on the htok, pot 
in the points of the proodcotk's feather, 
(having it property prepared ' as before 
direded,) and fallen it with the (ilk* going 
on till you come nearly oppofite the point 
of the hook j there, with your filk (which 
mud be of a lead-colour, and not waxed)* 
begin to form the bodyi Ieaving.it pretty 
thick at the tail, and to go thinner up- 
wards, like the ant : when you come near 
to wfyere the feather is fattened, put in 
the point of the Wack hackle, and, lapping 
yp your {ilk a little to be out of the way> 

take 
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; take the black hackle, and lap it two of 

, three timet round clofe to where the other " 

' feather is tied in ; if any more fibres re- 

main, (trip them off and faften with two 
laps, and, Raffing the firft feather put in, 

J lap your filk very thin up to nearly the 

, top of the (hank, and wax it ; then taking 

the woodcock's feather, work it round 
pretty thick up to where you fatten off, 

„ and fo ftnifli.— This fly is in feafon from 

about a week in April till a week or ten 

f • days in May, and is bed as a dropper. 

They appear mod in bright and warm 

)k days, when you may (e% them coiqe qitf 

, of beds of fand bp the water ; but they 

difappear when the days becopae cold and 
it 01 my. 



• No, 9. The Yellow Cadew, or May r -F/y. ^ 

The wings are a grey fpotted feather of 
a mallard dyed yellow ; the body, a littfq 
fine ram's wool dyed the fame colour as 
the wings, with a dark bittern's hackle 
for the legs ; two hairs from a fitch's tail 
for the fork j and a bit of a brown feather 

of 
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* 

of a peacock's tail for the head. This is 
a large fly, and feould be made on a hook 
No. 4. or a large No 5. and requires no 
further inftru&ions for making it than 
what • have been before given ; only be 
careful to rib it neatly with the hackle, 
and to firiifh the head in the fame way as 
that' of the Salmon-fly. It is in feafon 
from about the middle of May to the 
middle of June, and always a ftretcher, 

N. B. The beft dye for all yellow ma-. 

terials for artificial flies, is the bark from 

the branches of a crab-tree, taken in the 

fpring when the fap is up. Before you ufe 

it, put any quantity thafyou wantinto a 

veflel, jiift' cover it ^ith* a mixture of one 

half hartf : water and the other half urine, 

and let it'itand twenty-four hours; then 

**put it into a proper veflel, with fome j alum, 

according to judgment, fo that it fimtner 

over p, , flow fire about two hours ; ftir up 

?l);5Jreij together, and take out the bark j 

$%n put in your feathers and othe* 

jnaterials, and ftir them round till the 

liquor juft begins to boil; then take them 

pV*t ? ^itfl inftaiuly throw them into fcm* 

tar4 
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hard cold frater with a little alum diflblved 
in it, wafli them out, and dry them for 
ufe. — You may make the {hacks of this 

colour vary, by diflblving more" or lef&jof 
the bark, according to judgment, or letting' 
the materials be in the dye a longer or 
fhorter time* 



No. to. The Grey Drake, or Grey CauglAan* 

The males and females of thefe flies 
differ much ; the wings of the former are 
the grey fpotted part of a feather of a 
mallard mixed with that of a widgeon* 
the body, light camel's hair, and a dark 
bittern's hackle.; the fork has three fangs, 
and are the hairs from a fitch's tail ; aad 
the head, a bit of a brown peacock's fea* 
the* from the tail. — The wings of the 
latter are* the grey mallard only ; the 
body, part of a fine oaten draw, and' a 
cuckoo-cock's hackle, — Thefe are large v 
flies, and are beft.msade on a large No. 5. 
hook. In making the male 3 let the three 
hairs for the fork be near an*incfuand 

half 
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- haflf long, and to ftand open ; «fter carfy-i . i 

ing up the earners hair, beginning with it 

rougher at bottom r and leaving it fmoother 

towards the wings, take the bittern's hao \ 

, kl£, and rib it very thick towards- die tail* , 

leaving the body clear towards the wingsJ 

The fork of the female is the fame as that ' ' 

of the mate \ ..the ftraw muft be whipt in f * • J 

at bottom, lapped neatly up to the wings, " *- \ 

arid ribbed with the cuckoo hackle, fn 'the 

fame way as tjiat of the male fly j fo finifii' ! 

both, as directed \w the foregoing ones* 

They are ,in feafon with the yellow fly, # 

only notfq; forward, by \ few days : the # 

yellows are on the water firfl; in the day ; 

fcuthfrhen the grey ofies appear, the fi(h 

leavfe tfe* former and take the. latter :. 

wMie thefe twa fort* of fliea continue* 

ihey ; me'ck&eptjtit indeed ; for they may 

be termed' the .fifhes* 1 delight ; but I look; 

vpbntbfe femald of the greys to be much 

fciore kitting than the male., which is to, 

be accounted for by their, frequenting the 

, water tat much greater numbers for the 

j^wrpoft of ! caftiiig their feed therein, and; 
that dlgfceggs or fed may. remder them 

more 
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, more taftefiil to the fifli, particularly before 
thfey drop them* 

After thefe flies difappear the Trouts 
become very (hy for fome time ; fo that 
mod anglers are at a lofs what flies to 
ufe after the greys ; but I can inform them, 
tjiat the Wren's Tail and Grou/e Hackle, 
two of the ftandards before mentioned, 

. are flies which the fifh will not refufe 
even when the former ones are on the 
water in the height of their perfection ; 
neither will they reje^the other ftandards. 

• No. x 1 . fPhv Grizzle Hacile. 

This fly follows the grey ones, and is 
thfc bed, except the ftandards, during its 
feafon ; it has no wings' ; the body, the 
brown part of a feather from the tail of 
a peacock, dark red (ilk, and a dark; 
grizzled cock's hackle. It is made in this 
manner: in whipping on the hook, lap 
in the point of the hackle, wheat you have 
gone about half way ; and at bottom «do 
the fame by the peacock's feather and th§ 
(Uk, (which rbuft 4iot be .too dfott rfloy 

waxed,) 
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wax6d,) and lap the other filk very thin 
back again ready to fatten ; then take the 
feather, and, making one lap clofe to 
Another, pafe-the heckle, carry it upi liear 
to the end of the lhank, and feften it ; 
then with the filk rib it at a fmall equal 
diftance as high up as the other, and fa(U» 
thslt; laftly, begin to lap the hajfc^e, 
and as you go up lap it thic;ket*#nd three 
times round at top, and fa finiih. It is in 
feafon from the beginning to the end of 
June, and m^y be jifhed with as a dropper 
with either of the two ftandards. 



No. 12. The Golden Sooty. 

The wk\g£ ftare; ths body ^ngf very 
dafk brown refembling a bright foot 
cbtout, nYftfed with a lhtleigold^oieAIred 
mohair; This fly is made without a ha<?kJ£ 
in the fame way as the brown >»//, and. 4s 
in 'feafon from th£ beginning of Junfe to 
the middle of September, either as ftretch^ 

or dropper* 



No. 13.. 
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No. i j. The Blue Bkm, 

This is a very fmaU'iy* and appears fa 
die water like a fmall lump of foot ; it 
mult therefore be made on a fmall book 
%fth a fliort (hank: the wings are thfe 
faAer of a tomtit's tail y the body, the 
for of a tofcle, <with pale copper-coloured 
mohair, and forked with monkey, the fame 

as the fox flies.* It is made the fame way 
too, only fo very fmall, and is in feafotk 
the whole fummer, bur always a dropper* 
# They are taken veay freely at times, par- 
ticularly when the water is fine and low. 



No. 14. The Green Catrppfla* 

Has no wings ; the body, one for more 
if aeceflary) *f the gncen branches ftoajt 
die ftem if the feather of a peacock's tail y 
gold rfV filver narrow^plating j and a red 
or %lack Cock's hackfe for feg£ It & 
made by whipping the ends of all . three 
together at bottom, a little lower down the 
hook than common: juii as you have 
^ finifhed 
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fintfhed whipping it on, and lapping the 
filk neatly back again to the top, leave it 
there to fatten vyith ; and, taking the * 
plating, lap it neatly clofe together" all the 
way up ; theh do the fame with the pea- 
cock's feather, only be fure to let the 
plating appear, between evejry lap of it, 
and to leave the body the fagxt thicknefs 
from tail to head > laijjy^lap the hacfcle 
thinly over all* but very regularly, tQ, the 
top, and faften off* v 

N. B. When you plate with gold, ufe 

a red hackle ; when \yith filver, a black 

&ne \ or you may fometimcs reverfe them, 

by way of experiment. 

• * 

A No. 15. The Black Caterpillar* 



• • 



This is made jn the fame manner as the 
Green, only the brown part of th$ pea-, 
cock's feather inftead of the.green, and 
a black hackle. For both thefe Cater- 
pillars the fibres of the hackle fhould be 
iliort. They are. in feafon in the hot 
months, and are chiefly ufed as droppers* 

t They 
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They may alfo be made plain, without 
any plating. 

No. 1 6. The Lochaber. 

This is a fly that is not noticed in Eng- 
land, and but by few in Scotland and 
Ireland, tnough it will kill fifh exceedingly 
well, in its fe^fei* on all waters in the 
thrt« kingdom^. It is made of a mottled 
groufe's leather, Either of a bright mining 
brown, a reddifh brown, or of a dufky 
colour, (for it differs exactly to thefe 
-ftades), and with part of the fame filk 
that you ufe to, wnip on the hook, which 
muft be either orange or yellow, as beft 
fuits the. feather which is ufed. Before 
you begin to mate this fly dioofe a 
feattier with the fibres. a trifle longer than 
■ the hook you intend to ufe in making it ; 
then ftrip away the fhttrt or downy part at 
top, and draw back the fibres near the 
point, leaving juft enough for lapping 
-in ; then taking your filk, which muft 
be waxed bat a little way, juft fufficient 

. # 5 '•' ' t0 
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to fatten on your hook, whip it down to 
nearly oppofite the point, and there lap in 
the point of the feather, with the right 
fide outwards, and the other end towards 
the (hank 'of, the hook; then with the 
filk, without any wax on it, make* from 
three or four to fix laps round below the 
feather, according, to the fi3$*>f the fly, 
fo that it may (how ; and, bringing the 
filk neatly back again, continue lapping 
it fo (pafling the feather) to the top, 
and there wax it ready for fattening; then 
taking the fearher by the end of the ftem, 
(keeping the infide of it always pext the 
hook,) begin to lap it /ound pretty clofe, 
but thicker at top, keeping the fibres of 
one lap from being entangled or tie4 
down by another ; then fatten down the 
item clofe to .the fgather, by Japping it 
round with the filk two or-three times ; cm 
iaway -what remains of it, ^pd then fofteq. 
and cut off the filk. . .. 

It now remains to pot the fly in natural 
order ; which is done, by jtaking ?11 th$ 

feather that will ftjnd properly together 

f 9 Q» 
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on the back of the hook for wings, and 
the reft ftroked down with your thumb 
and finger to be underneath, and cut pretty 
flioit for the legs, but in a Hoping form, 
to be longeft at top, and fhort towards 
the tail, letting the wings fland Hoping 
downwards. 

• It is to i>e fifhed for in the months of 

Juty, Auguft, and part of September, 
$. * either as ftretcher or dropper. 

N. B. When you come to put or ftroke 
the feather on the back to ftand clofe and 
Hoping as before obferved, if you perceive 
any fuperfluous fibre among it, or that 
does not properly belong to that part, 
pick it out j and \i found proper to add 
to the legs, cut it fhort accordingly > 
otherwife cut it off. 

% 

i 

m 

No. 27. The Green Bank Fly. 

The wings ftare ; the body, a kind 

• of meHow green mohair, with a little 

# yellow, and a fine pale red hackle. la 

making it, lap in the j>oint of the hackle 

at 
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at bottom, having dripped off the whole 
of one fide of the fibres j then twift the 
fluff for the body thin and even on the 
filk, which fliould be green, and carry 
it up very neatly to the feather for the 

wings, for it is a very delicate fly ; then 
with the hackle rib it thinly all the way 
up, and, dividing the wings, finifli as 
often before dire&ed. It is chiefly to be 
fifhed with in the evenings of warm 
days, either as ftretcher or dropper. 

No. 1 8. The Cream Camel. 

The wings, the yellow part of a feather 
of an owl, or a red thrufh's wing j the 
body, „ deepifh cream-coloured earners 
hair, or fine Spanifh wool, and gold-co- 
loured mohair ; the body mud be made 
neat, and the fluff picked out for legs as 
for fome of the former flies. It is to. be 
fifhed with early in warm fummer -morn- 
ings, and in the evenings, as the Green 
Bank-Fly. 

*+} No. 
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No; 19. The Red Spinner. 

The wings are of the grayilh feather of 
a drake, tinged with a kind of reddifh 

yellow, which is not to be found on every 
drake ; the body, gold twift, with* a red 
hackle over it. In making it, whip in the 
ends of the twift and hackle together at 
bottom, and lap your filk back again up 
tb the feather for the wings ; then take 
the twift, and lap it clofe all the way up 
as high as the filk, and faften it, cutting # 
away what remains of the twift j with the 
hackle rib it neatly till you come up to 
the wings 5 and there lap it twice or thrice 
found ; then faften, and, dividing the 
brings, finifli the fly. This is chiefly an 
evening' fly, in the month of July only'; 
and is beft ufed as a dropper. 

It is taken very eagerly by the Chub. 

* * 

No. 6o- The Ant Flies* 

Of thefe there are four forts ; viz. the 
large red, and the large black, and a 

?~* . fmall«r 
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fmaller fort of the fame kinds and cc 
lours. 

The wings of the red are the feather of. 
a Hare's wing ; the body, mohair of an 
amber colour with a red cock's hackle* 
-In making it, let the body be large at the 
tail, and fmall towards the wings, as na- 
tural as poffible to ' the refemblance of the 
ant, (for all thefe, in their feafotis, from the 
real ants become flies, having wings, 

and fly about, frequenting the waters);, 
with a fmall fibred hackle twice round 
clofe to the wings ; and fo finifli as in for- ." 
mer cafes. 

The black ones have wings of the lighted 
flty-blue feather that can be procured,; 
with the ftrongeft glofs ; the body, black 
oftrich feather, with a black hackle twice 
round to fuit in fize, the. fame as the for- 
mer ; and it is finifhed exactly in the 
fame way. Thefe flies are but of fhort : 
duration ; the large ones being in feafon 
only from about the middle of June to . 
the twenty-fifth ; the {mall ones from the 

beginning to about the middle.of Auguft. 

-t 4 They 
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They are afternoon flies, being chiefly on 
the water from a little after twelve tilt 
four, and fometimes later ; and are beft 
flfhed with as droppers, with one of the 
(taadards as a ftretcher. 



No. 2 1 . The Tale Blue Fly. 

The wings, the lighteft blue feather of 

a fea-fwallow ; the body, the blueft part 
of the fur of a fox, mixed with a very little 
yellow mohair, draw-coloured* filk, and 
a fine pale-blue hackle. It is made upon 
a hook about No. 6. or 7. ; and in making 
it, lap in the ends of a piece of the filk 
# and hackle together 5 then twifting the 
fur round the waxed filk, as ufual, work 
it neatly up to * the feather fattened in 
above for the wings, and give a lap or 
two ; with the filk below* which fhould 
be a little open, without wax, rib it at a 
^piddling diftance from one another all 
the way up, and fallen that the feme way 5 
then bringing the hackl* neatly up over 

all, 
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, all, fallen it, divide the wings, and 
finifli. 

N* B. This is a good killing fly, parti- 
cularly for Graylings, which at this time 
of the year are very fportive, and in great 
perfe&ion. This fly is in feafon from the 
beginning of Auguft till near Michaelmas f 
either as a ftretcher or dropper. 



No. 22. The Hare's Ear and Tellow* 

The wings ftare ; the body, the dark 
fur of a hare's ear, mixed with a littlq 
yellow jnohair. It is made in the fame 
form and fize as that before defcribed in 
the former part of No, 6. in the Stand-- 
ards, and is in feafon in September; 
moftly ufed as a dropper. 

Thefe two laft-mentioned flies, with the 
Dun Fox j (which, as before dbferved, 
comes in again in this month) continue 
till the Dark Fox and Dark Claret come- 
in again, which is in O&ober ; only ob* 
ferve, from the beginning of the month 
to abqut the tenth,' to let the mohair he 

green 
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green for the Dark Fox, inftead of ftra^r- 
colour ; and after that time as before, to 
the end of the feafon, which in fome 
countries continues till fome time in No- 
vember, if the weather be moderate and 
without frofh 

It fhould be always remembered to 
vary the fize of the » hookj according as 
you intend to make your fly either large 
or fmall, or according to the kind of fifh 
you intend to angle for. Before you be- 
gin to make any fly, be fure to have the 
feather for the wings (if a winged fly) 
ready dripped from the ftem, juft a proper 
quantity, according to judgment (for too 
much is as bad as too little) _; a proportion- 
ate quantity of your fluff for the body 
well mixed (for you fhould keep your co- 
lours by you properly mixed to a right 
fliade, never ufing the whole of any one 
mixture till you mix again ; by which 
means, when you have once obtained the 
right {hades in all your different mixtures/ 
you may always preferve them); the 
hackles prepared, as often before obferv- 

ed j 
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ed ; and all materials put ready at hand, 
with your filk to match in colour, and 
waxed ; and when you come to make a 
fly, let the wings be proportioned in 
length to it's fize ; and alfo the fibres of 
the hackle. ••••'. 

This I have thought proper here to re- 
peat, juft to remind the young fly-tnaker 
how he ought to proceed ; and I fliall now 

treat of the night-flies. 

0£ NIGHT FLIES, OR LARGE MOTHS. 

. As many a fportfman is fo paffioititety 
fond of angling as to be induced to. pur* 
fue thefport by night, in which he will be 
often more fuccefsful than in the day-time, 
I will here give him an account of the beft 
flies for the purpofe - } which are as follow : 

ifj. The Mealy White. 

The wings, the foft mealy feathers' of 
& white owl ; the body, the white foft fur 
of a rabbit, with a foft downy white 
hackle. In making it, take the feathers 
(for there muft be two, both alike, which 
muft be broadifb at- the points, and large 

enough 
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enough' to form a pair s of good full wings), 
and lap them in, as you would the ftript 
feather for the wings of other flies^ and 
at the bottom faftqn in the point of the 
hackle ; ■ then, twifting the fur on the 
(ilk, make the bw>dy as* thick as a very 
Urge ftraw, till you come near the wing£ ; 
there ljp it thicker, and, bringing up the 
hackle thinly, lap it twice or thrice round 
at top, and divide the wings fo, that you 
have the whole of each feather for. the 

feparate wings ; and finifli as you woyld 
other flies that liave their wings divided. 
ObfAve, that the hooks ihould be about 
No. 4. Ie is to be fifhed with always as a 
"ftretcher, wjthout any other fly on the 
line* V 

ad, Tfefflealy Cream. 

There 'are feathers on a ydlow owl of 
a fleep cream-colour j of thefe make the. ' 
tf ings ; the body, of foft fur of the fame* 
colour, and a very pale yellow hackle. 
It is made on the fame-fized hook, and 
finifhed and fifhed with the fame way as the 
former. 

3d. The - 
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3d. The Mealy Brown. 

The wings are the fbft brown feathers 
of an owl ; the body, the fine Hghtifli 
brown fur of a>*e or raBbit, which is 
made Idng* about the fame thlfcknefs as 
the other two, with a light broim bit- 
tern's hackle twice round under the 
wings ; and is finHhed £nd fifhed with the 
fame way ; bur the two firft I confider as 
the befL They are moil killing in warm 
gloomy nights after hot days ; and when 

you a»gle thiVjKay^ Jet out youf line to 
be bur a little longer thantW-*** — *p— - 
may hear the fifh life as iu iW day-time, 
and feel them when they tal$e. ^ 



* m 




It now remains to give fome mftruc- 
tions to the young fportfman for preparing 
his rod, line, -and flies, previous to his 
beginning to angle-, and alfofo^ow 

in! the line, and managing it when m the 
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vatcr } which will be attended with feme 
few obfervations. 

The rods for fly-fifliing have been de- 
ferred before, in treating of the Salmon 
and Trout. # When ^ have fixed your 
rod properly, with your "winch or reel 
thereon, and brought your line from it 
through the rings of the rod, loop on to 
it at the ftrongeft end your foot-length, « 
which fhould be about three yards and a 
half long, made of good ftrong fingle - 
filk-worm-gut, well tied and the knots 
neatly whipped, running a very little finer 
towards* the bottom ***** at whi(& place 

% ihcic mim De a neat whipped loop alfo ; 
then take your firft fly or ftretcher, which 
fhould «be 'made te one or two (if long, 
two or three) lengths of good. level gut ;« 
if (hort, full as £ne, ff a^tle finer than 

_ fq^TIength, tied 

and whipped neatly together, and looped 
nicely at the end alfo ; loop this to tfee 

*end of your gut-length ; and then your 
drop-fly, juft above a knot,' where 
it is whipped* about a yard or more 

fron; 
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from th* end-fly, to ^ hang from the line 
not more than two or three inches. If 
you* choofe to fifli with more, keep them 

all ^bout the fame diftance ; and obferve, 
if your droppers be larger, or even as 
Jarge as your ftretchejj you will not be 
able to throw a good line ; but a begin- 
ner fhould never ufe more than one fly. 

When thus prepared^ let out the line 
about half as long again as the rod ; and 

holding that properly in one hand, and 
the line near to the fly in the other, give 
your rod a tnotion from right to left, and 
as you move the rod backwards in order 
to thfow out the line, let go the line out o£ 
your hand at the fame time, and try feve* 
ral throws at this length ; then ■ let out 
mdre line,' and try that, ftill ufing more 
a&4 wre, till you can manage any length 
needful ; but about nine yards is quite 
fufEcient for any one to praftife with ; 
an3 obferve, that in raifing your line in* 
order to # throw it in again, you fhould 
wave your rod a little round your head, 

and not bring it diredly backwards ; nor 

muft 
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ttmft you return the. line too fooi^ or tin* 
til it has gofte its lengttT behind yotu or 

you will tertainly whip off your end-fly* 
There is a great art in making youi^line 

fall light on the water, and (howing the 
flies well to the fiftk m The beft way I can 
dirett is, that when you have thrown out 
your line, contriving to let it and the flies 
fall as lightly and naturally as poflible, you 
fhould raife your rod gently and by de* 
grees (fometimes with a kind of gentle 
trembling hand as it were), which will 
bring the flies on a little towards you> 
ftill letting them go down with the 
♦ream ; but never draw them agatllft it* 
for it is unnatural; and before the line 
comes too near you, throw out again. 
When you fee a fi(h rife at the natural ily* 
throw, out about a yard above tii», but 

not direftly over his head, and let your 

fly or flies move gently towards him, which 
Vill (hew it him in more natural form, 
and will tempt him the more ta take it. 
Experience and obfervation alone, how* 
ever, can make an angler a complete 
*g adept 
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adept in tbe art, fo as to be sfcle to tnro\y 
his fly behind bufhes and trees, into holes, 
under banks and other places, as men- 
tioned of the Trout's haunts, and where 
in general the bed fifh are found. 

In the fummer time,even when the water 
is quite low and fine, no wind {lining, the 
fun flVming in its greateft luftre, and in 
the hotted part of the day, you may take 
iUh (though very few anglers will believe 
it) with a fmall Wren's Tail, Groufe^ 
Smoky Dun, and Black Hackles ; fUhing 
ftraight down the water by the fides of 
it*eaxns and of banks, keeping out of 
fight, with as Jong a line as you can 
throw itfcely, haying your foot-length 
very fine. You may often fee them with 
their fins and even their backs above 
water, ^t which time they will fnap eager- 
ly at thefe flies j and though-, upon hook- 
ing one of them, the reft will fly off, yet 
after taking it, if you will but retire 
for a Mttle while, you may be at them 
again, for they will fopn be comppfed 
ai\d return > and thjis for two gr three 

u times. 
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times. tfhen you have quite tired 
them out in one place, however, you 
muft endeavour to find out another. 

At the time of year when the fifti retire 
y to the deeps, they will often take very 
well in (till water, where there is a proper 
bottom for them, provided the wind 
blows ftrong to make a good curl, but 
particularly if it blows acrofs the water, 
fifhing with the wind in your favour 
(that is, on your back), not only for 
the advantage of throwing the line, but 
becaufe the fifh will be on that fide 
waiting for flies that are blown from the 
grafs and bank into the water. Throw 
near to the bank next you, keeping out of 
fight. 

When you go out a fly : fifhing, you 

fhould not forget to have with you a little 
of all your different materials for fly- 
making j for the fiflies are fometiknes fo 
whimfical, that you may fee them take in* 
fignificant flies freely, which at other 
times they would not look at* When this 
is the cafe, catch one of fuch flies, and 

14 try 
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try kow far art can imitate *^ture, by 
piaking one as nearly fimilar as you can, 
Yqu fhould alfo be equipped with* your 
fifh-bafket and landing-net. 



OF NATURAL FLY-F1SHINQ. . * 

This way of angling iachiefly adapted 
ft) warm weather, when the water is low 
and clear ; and is beft in fmall rivers or 

brooks , where you ctfn keep more out of 
fight than you can near large waters, that 
are fiot fo much fheltered. You mud 
have a long rod, &s before defcribed for 
artificial-fly fifhing ; your line fine for 
nearly the whole length of it, with a fine 
jhort-ihanked hook, in fize proportioned 
to your baits, the principal of which are 
as follow : 



ift. The Blue- Bottle, and large tloufe-Fly. 

When you bait with the former of 
thtffe, put the hook in a little below the 

u £ head, 
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head, and* ltf the point and barb <bt&* 
out ^bq^: the middle of the body, *or 
nearly, fo that it may ftand properly on the 
bacfc of the hook. JVhen you ufe the 
latter, put two of them on the fame way, 
only carry the firft nearly up to the top, 
of the (hank, and let the head of the other 
lie»about the middle of the former, by 
its fide. The method of procuring thefe 
flies muft be left to your own judgment. 

ad, The Wood-Fly. 

i 

Of thefe there are two forts, the one a 

tkrkifh gray, and the other black; but 

the gray ones are the beft. Bait your 

hook as before direded, with either one 

br two of thefe flies ; which are to be 

found in woods, parks, groves, narrow 

lanes, &c. and are to be procured by 

carrying out a piece of frefh lights or 

liver j and laying it down in any little open 

place between trees and bu/hes where you 

•find there are any of thefe flies. Being 

provided with a large handfiri of long 

6 fern, 
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fern, when there are a fuffccient number 
colkfted about the lights, ihrike thenj 
trithitfmartly feveral times, itihich will 
flun them ; then take them up quickly 
Before they recover, and put them into a 
horn* with a wooden bottom, fome fmall 
holes bored in jt nearly, from one end to 
the other (to give them air), and a cork 
to fit the upper end, which fhoukl be 
much fmaller than the lower endl This 
is thebeft thing you can have for keeping 
all kinds of natural flies in, that you may 
have octafion to ufe ; for by eating the 
cork mil fo much as to let the head of the 
fly be feeni you may take thetn out one 
at a time whhout lofing any, whereas if 
kept in a box you run a chance every 
time you open it of letting out the greateft 
part of thofe that are able to get off, 



3d, The Stone Fly* 

- This is a large tough bait, and is to be 
found under and about ftones in fmall 
ftofty brooks, $nd fometimes among gra- 
y$l by the fides of large waters. Your 

V 3 book 
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book mud be large, and the bait drawn 
iipon the (hank ; and it is to be ttfcd very 
early in the morning and late in the 

evening, 

4th, The Grafsbotfer. 

This is a fine and tender bait to ftfh 
with. In baiting with it, fome take off 
the legs, but I never found it anfwer fo 
well as with them on, when put properly 
to (land on the back of tjie hook* They 
are to be fouru} in mod grafs-fields, but 
I think more plentifully in a kind of old 
ihort mofly grafs, where you may. often 
catch numbers according to - *your owp 
(kill and perfeverance. 



5th, The Beetle. 

Of thefe there are two forts ; one of a 
feddifh copper colour, the other black; 
both are excellent baits for large Trouis 
and other Jijhes, but the former is by far 
the beft. They have two pair pf wiggs 

eacH, 
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each, the uppermoft of a hard bulky na- 
ture, the under ones foft and tranfparent, 
of a bluiih colour, and, when extended, 
much longer than the hard ones. There 
are alfo different fizes of beetles ; thofe 
found under horfe or cow-dung in the 
fields about three or four days after it is 
dropped, are the largeft ; but thofe found 
in old {tone-fenced and old potatoes- 
grounds, are- the beft, though not fo 

large as the others. When you come to 
bait the hook, clip off the hard wings, 
and hang the fly with his feet towards the 
water. 

Thefe which I have defcnbed are the 
beft natural flies that can be found, though 
you may fometimes kill fi£h with any largifh 
fly that you may chance to fee about the 
water, or fuch as you fee the fi(h take. 

. When you come to fi(h this way, let 
your line be fhorter than for artificial-fly 
fifhing. Where there are dreams, bo- 
fore you approach them too near, begin 
to filh juft over the bank, or near to the 
fhpre i and, advancing gradually till you 
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can fifli the ftream, begin at the top, and 
fifh it regularly down, throwing gently 
acrofs it (taking Care not to whip off or 
damage your bait), and letting the bait 
go gently down the ftream, fometimes juft 
under the furface of the water, and at 
others to be carried about the middle, 
particularly in deep ftreams. In fmaU 
rivers, which in the fummer time are ge- 
nerally pretty full of weeds, fifh in places 
where you can get your line properly in 
between them, where the current is 
ftrongeft,and alfo over hollow banks, under 
and about trees and bufhes, and all other 
of thejijbes haunts as before noticed, and 
in all waters, taking care to let out or 
lh.or.ten your line as occafion requires. 



The mofl favourable winds and weather 

for an angler to go out in. 

The beft winds are thofe from thefouth 

or wejl, and fouth eafl, when they blow 

warm in the fpring, with a good breeze, 

for moft common filh ; but for Salmon 

and Trout a ftrong wind i& beft. In very. 

warm 
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ivtrm weather, a cool wind from $ny of 
thefe points is better than too warm j— hi 
autumn and " winter, the warmer the 
better. Some have affirmed, that when 
the wind comes from the eaft or north 
quarters, it is of no ufe to attempt to angle. 
Thfe fifli, indeed, may not take fo well for 
a day or two at fuch time ; but afterwards, 
though the wind fhould continue fo, they 
will come out to feed, and you may have 
fport, provided you angle where the water 
is fheltered from fuch winds, and even in 
the ftreams where it is not, keeping your 
back to the wind, and fifhing near to the 
fide you are on. As to myfelf, I can aver, 
that for years paft, let the wind and weather 
be as it might, I never failed of taking fifh 
more or lefs ; for if fome kinds of fifh are 
not in the humour to take, others are. 

As to the weather, I fliall here be very 
brief on that head; only obferving, that 
the days following bright and moonlight 
nights are mod favourable to the angler, 

particularly when they happen, to be over* 
caft and gloomy, or with flying (howers.-— 

If 
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If you (hould go out in a morning whifh 

proves bright and calm, and the . day 
(hould change to cloudinefs without rain, 
but with a good bri(k wind, the large filh 
will then come on their feed, and you 
cannot well fail of having fport, as you 
may alfo in ftormy fhbwery weather, after 
each fhower fubfides. 
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